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CHIEF THOMAS MITCHELL BUFFINGTON 


and 


CHIEF WILLIAM CHARLES ROGERS 
by 
John Bartlett Meserve. 


The Cherokees were irritated by the white adventurers who 
crossed the Alleghanies in the middle decades of the eighteenth 
century and began to impress their tribal lands in Tennessee for 
settlement. They supported the British during our War of the 
Revolution and in so doing were responsive to the British agents 
and traders who lived among them and in numerous instances 
had intermarried into the tribe.’ After the Revolution, the Indian 
tribes were militant towards the new United States government, 
their war spirit being encouraged by the Spanish authorities at 
New Orleans and Pensacola, from which source military supplies 
were available for the southern tribes. English traders and influ- 
ential mixed bloods were conveniently used by Spanish Governor 
Carondelet to contact the Indian leaders. The reprisals exacted 
by the Indians during this period were of a sordid character. They 
were the years of the tomahawk and scalping knife and many 
horrors and cruelties were perpetrated. The Cherokees have been 
maligned because of the savage atrocities committed during those 
twilight years, but against that, they must be pardoned an interest 
in the preservation of their ancient homeland even though they 
were unable to define it with precision. The crushing defeat of 
the northern tribes at Fallen Timbers by General Anthony Wayne 

1 Prominent among them was Capt. John Stuart, a Scotchman who had inter- 
married among the Cherokees. He died at Pensacola, Florida on February 21, 1779. 
He was a great grandfather of Chief Dennis W. Bushyhead of the Cherokees. 

2 Among the contact men used by the Spanish was John MacDonald, a Scotch- 
man, who was an Indian trader. He was a deputy British agent under Capt. John 
Stuart and his trading post became a British commissary during the Revolution. 


He had intermarried into the tribe and became the maternal grandfather of John 
Ross, the Cherokee chief. 
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in 1794 produced a sobering effect upon the southern tribes. They 
further were affected, indirectly, by the Napoleonic wars in Europe 
which caused the suspension of Spanish military supplies. By 
the spring of 1796, the outrages practically had ceased and a more 
composed posture towards the white settleres was assumed by 
the Cherokees. The more unreconciled members of the tribe, 
about 1809 began a gradual, voluntary removal to the White 
River country in what is today the State of Arkansas where they 
were to become known as the Western Cherokees. The status 
of these Indians was recognized by the Government by the terms 
of a treaty entered into with them on July 8, 1817.2. Then fol- 
lowed the years of their warfare with the wild Osages. 
Accompanying the adventurous party led by Capt. John 
Rogers, in 1821, to join the Western Cherokees, in Arkansas, was 
Ellis Buffington, a quarter blood Cherokee Indian and his family. 
He was a son of Ezekiel Buffington a Scotchman, and Mary Em- 
ory,* his wife, who was a daughter of Ludovic Grant, the celebrated 
Scotch trader. Ellis Buffington was born in Georgia where he mar- 
ried Catharine Daniel. He first settled at Dardanelle, but later his 
family removed to lands near Mulberry, in what is today Craw- 
ford County, Arkansas. Ezekiel Buffington, a son of Ellis Buf- 
fington and Catharine Daniel, his wife, was born in Georgia in 
1809. He married Louisa Newman, a daughter of Jonathan New- 
man. She was born in Tennessee in 1817 and died in Goingsnake 
District in the old Cherokee Nation in 1898. Ezekiel Buffington 
was a Presbyterian minister and, while farming and stockraising 
were his gainful pursuits, his spiritual labors as a missionary 
among the Cherokees were the engaging efforts of his life. It 
was not until 1835 that Reverend Buffington removed with his fam- 
ily to the Indian Territory where he settled upon lands in Going- 


W. Bushyhead, Th mothe: 
political life of Che the ian traders left an abiding influence upon the 
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snake District, northeast of the present town of Westville, Okla- 
homa, where he passed away in 1864. 


Thomas Mitchell Buffington, the fourth son of Rev. Ezekiel 
Buffington and Louisa Newman, his wife, was born on the old 
farm in Goingsnake District, Cherokee Nation, on October 19, 
1855. He attended the tribal schools, his education being reen- 
forced by the private tutelage of his parents. Early in life, he 
engaged in farming and in about 1887 established himself upon 
a farm in the Delaware District on Mustang Creek, some eight 
miles east of Vinita. 

Young Buffington entered the domain of Cherokee politics 
in 1885 when he became secretary for his brother John D. Buf- 
fington who had been elected senator from Goingsnake District. 
He entered more actively into political affairs in August, 1889 
when he was chosen district judge of the Delaware District. His 
election to the judiciary was not inspired by any peculiar fitness 
he may have exhibited as a lawyer, because, in fact he was not 
a lawyer and at no time pretended to be such. The constitution 
and laws of the Cherokee Nation made no requirement of legal 
training for its judiciary. The young jurist resigned from the 
bench to accept a position in the senate of the Cherokee Council 
to which he had been elected from the Delaware District in the 
fall of 1891. The young senator was elected president of the senate 
which was an evidence of his standing and prominence among 
the Cherokees. 

Chief Joel B. Mayes of the Cherokees passed away on Decem- 
ber 14, 1891 being preceded in death by four days by Henry 
Chambers, the assistant chief. This situation automatically vested 
the chieftainship in Thomas M. Buffington, as president of the 
senate, and he served in that capacity until December 23, 1891 
when Colonel J. Harris was chosen by the council to serve out 
the term and Buffington was selected as a delegate to Washington. 
Upon the completion of his term as senator he removed to Vinita 
where he was elected and served as one of the earliest mayors of 
that city. He resigned this position when he became the candidate 
of the Downing Party for chief at the tribal election held on 
August 7, 1899, his opponent being Wolf Coon of the National 
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Party. Buffington made no active campaign but was elected by 
a majority approximating four hundred votes. He succeeded 
Samuel H. Mayes as chief of the Cherokees. 

Affairs moved rapidly between 1895 and 1899 to conclude 
the independent status of the Cherokee Nation. The ensuing 
four years, covering the administration of Chief Buffington, wit- 
nessed the final arrangement of details to conclude the allotmen: 
of the tribal domain and the dissolution of the tribal government. 
They were years of much internal dissension because the allot- 
ment policy of the Government became controversial among the 
more conservative full blood members of the tribe. It awakened 
no Utopian dreams in the hearts of these well-intentioned tribal 
members. Obviously, it was difficult for these simple folk, who 
were so inured to their traditional system of land tenure, to yield 
their distinctive privilege of self-government and become an integral 
part of American life. To Thomas M. Buffington was committed 
the task of reconciling his people to an acceptance of their altered 
status. He was a strong supporter of the policy of the Government. 

Details for the allotment of the Cherokee domain were crys- 
talized into the Act of Congress of July 1, 1902. Under the leader- 
ship of Chief Buffington, this act was approved by the Cherokee 
electorate at a special election called by the chief and held on 
August 7, 1902. This Act of Congress, referred to as the Cherokee 
Supplemental Agreement, divested the Cherokee Nation of its 
major functions of government. As a political entity, it was to 
lapse entirely on March 4, 1906. 


The chief, in his message addressed to the council, in Novem- 
ber, 1902, evidenced his complete appraisal of the situation. Speak- 
Ing, as it were, over the heads of the council members, he sought 
to lay upon the hearts of his people, the gravity of the situation. 
He endeavored to lead them to an unreserved acceptance of the 
new situation which confronted them and to awaken them to 
the consequent responsibilities of American citizenship. 
ies ae eyele of time has added another year to our existence as 

peop e and stamped the unmistakable marks of decline and deci- 
nt ton upon our tribal government. One by one the attributes of 
+ ras Sovereignty have been wrested from us and the exercise of 
Supreme power by the great and powerful government of the 
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United States has been introduced in its stead. Every political inno- 
vation affects most powerfully our property rights and when the 
two are intimately connected, entwined and inseparable, conditions 
will ever be complicated, serious and perplexing. Owing to this state 
of affairs and the resultant pecuniary loss to every citizen by 
further delay and our consent to a change became apparent to a 
majority of the Cherokee people, this absolute necessity was con- 
summated on the 7th day of August, by the ratification of the Act 
of Congress approved July 1, 1902... . Time is the prime requisite 
for the application of its provisions. By its terms our communal 
interests will be individualized. The system of land tenure goes 
from national to a personal ownership. The result of this method 
makes every Cherokee citizen, a landlord. . . . The distribution of 
our land among our citizens necessarily requires that more careful 
and scientifie methods be employed in the cultivation of the land. 
New conditions have come into existence and created a demand for 
a different kind of activity. The blending of all Indian tribes 
into the Anglo-Saxon form of government and their absorption as 
a part of the population, is being rapidly consummated and it is a 
question of a short time until its final completion. According to the 
teachings of Christian civilization, the red man should gain morally, 
intellectually, physically and economically. . . . The proper course 
to pursue in order to have some weight and prestige in moulding 
the government of this country after ours is gone, is a subject of 
the greatest vital concern to every Cherokee citizen. .. . If there 
ever was a time in the history of any country that demands a grand, 
harmonious movement to the end that a government be secured ‘for 
the people and by the people’ at the earliest practicable moment, 
that time is now. .. - It is not wealth, not royal blood, not learning 
that make true men, but a life of noble deeds, true manhood, devo- 
tion to family, home and country and a talk and conversation void 
of offense that constitute true worth... . We are passing off the 
stage of action; the places that know us now will soon be filled by 
others and the admonition is that we so conduct ourselves here that 
hereafter we may meet the reward of the just upon the Otherside. 
I trust that our hopes, beliefs, faith and anticipations may go out 
to a higher, better, purer and Eternal life.’ 

The tribal rolls were completed and the allotment of tribal 
lands well nigh completed during the administration of Chief 
Buffington, which drew to a close in the fall of 1903. He rendered 
valuable assistance to the officers of the Government in their 
efforts and, to his efficient service, the Cherokee people are greatly 
indebted. The term of Chief Buffington practically concluded all 
administrative functions of the old Cherokee Nation and what 


ever of details remained, it would seem, should have been com- 
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mitted to him. Through some legerdemain of Cherokee politics, 
the chief was denied the renomination by a narrow margin in 
the fall of 1903 and William C. Rogers became the candidate of 
the Downing Party and was elected. 

Upon his retirement from office, Chief Buffington returned 
to Vinita which remained his home until his death. He engaged 
in the stock business and later, to a modest degree, in the oil 
business. The chief became an outstanding character in public 
affairs at Vinita, serving that city again as its mayor upon numer- 
ous occasions, concluding his last term in 1917. Upon the ap- 
proach to Statehood, he became a strong advocate of single state- 
hood for the two territories. He was a member of the Presbyterian 
church and of the Masonic and Elks secret societies. 

Chief Buffington married Susan Woodall on May 10, 1878 
who died on November 11, 1891.6 Thereafter he married Emma 
Gray on December 28, 1895. She is a daughter of D. A. Gray 
of Tahlequah, was born in North Carolina on October 18, 1872 
and lives (1939) at Vinita. Upon the Cherokee approved rolls, 
the name of Thomas M. Buffington appears opposite roll number 
9823 as shown by census card number 4073 as a one-eighth blood 
Indian and to him was allotted his distributive share of the tribal 
domain. 

_ The chief was a large man, but well proportioned, standing 
six feet, six inches and weighing around 250 pounds. His posture 
was pleasant, agreeable and easy of approach. He enjoyed the 
respect and esteem of his people and maintained an abiding in- 
fluence with them. During the last years of his life, the old 
chief became rather inactive. Chief Thomas M. Buffington answer- 
ed the last summons at his home at Vinita on February 11, 1938 
and rests in the Fairview Cemetery near that city. He was the 
last surviving elected chief of the Cherokees and_ his passing 
closed the final chapter in the history of a splendid people. 

We now pass on to William Charles Rogers, who succeeded 
Chief Buffington, as chief of the Cherokees. 

The celebrated Chief John Jolly (Oolosleeskee) left his Haw- 


5 Tahlequah Arrow, November 8, 1902. No. 9 


6 The writer is indebted to Mrs. D. H. Moffat 
e . D. H. Moffat, of Tul 
of the late Chief Buffington, for much valuable infecaeacll mm 
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assee Island home in February, 1818 with a party of 331 and 
joined the Western Cherokees. The interesting old white trader, 
John Rogers departed from the East with a party of 31 emigrants 
on October 18, 1817, arriving among the Indians in the White 
River country on April 18, 1818." John Rogers, of Scotch-English 
descent, had lived and traded among the Cherokees for many 
years which reached back to the period before the Revolution. 
It was an undocumented era among the Indians and hence little is 
preserved of what must have been a most adventurous career. 
We learn that his life was saved by John Sevier in 1782 and that 
in 1805, along with Major Ridge and Alexander Saunders, he 
became involved in the killing of Chief Doublehead of the Chero- 
kees. Much of the success of Chief John Jolly, who became 
chief of the western Cherokees upon the death of his brother 
shortly after removal, was due to the counsel and support of 
John Rogers, the trader, who was his brother-in-law and a head- 
man of the tribe. 

John Rogers married (1) Elizabeth Due nee Emory, the 
widow of Robert Due, a Scotchman and a grand-daughter of 
Ludovic Grant, the Scotch trader. By his first wife, John Rogers 
became the father of two sons, James and John both of whom 
achieved prominence among the Cherokees. (2) He married 
Jennie Due, a daughter of his first wife and a sister of Chief 
John Jolly and among his children by this wife was Tiana, who 
became the Cherokee wife of Gen. Sam Houston.* 

John Rogers, a son of John Rogers, the trader and Elizabeth 
Due, his wife, was born in Burke County, Georgia in 1779. He 
was known among the Indians as “Nolachucky Jack” Rogers and 
acquired the title of “captain” through his command of a company 
of Cherokees, under Gen. Jackson in the Creek War of 1813-14. 
Captain Rogers removed to the country of the Western Cherokees 
in 1821, removing to the old Indian Territory in 1829. He first 
settled at or near Dardanelle, Arkansas, subsequently settling near 


7 The late Will Rogers, famous humorist, was a direct descendant of John Rogers, 


the old Indian trader. : 

8 Tiana Rogers married first, David Gentry, an Englishman whose first wife was 
Mary Buffington, her aunt. Gentry died before 1829. In the summer of 1830, she 
became the wife of Gen. Sam Houston and after the departure of Houston for Texas 
late in 1832, she married another white man by the name of Samuel D. McGrady. 
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Mulberry, in what is today Crawford County, Arkansas and upon 
the death of Chief Jolly in December, 1838, became a chief of 
the tribe. He was the last chief of that division of the Cherokees. 
The captain was a member of the delegation which departed for 
Washington on December 28, 1827 and became a signer of the 
Treaty of May 6, 1828 which provided for the removal of the 
Western Cherokees to lands in the Indian Territory. He ran 
trading posts at Ft. Gibson and Ft. Smith in co-partnership with 
Col. John Nicks’ and on June 17, 1836 conveyed a tract of 308 
acres near Ft. Smith to the Government upon which the permanent 
fort was erected. The captain again was dispatched as a delegate to 
Washington in November, 1831, by Chief Jolly. 

The enforced emigration to the old Indian Territory of the 
thousands of Eastern Cherokees, in 1838-9, led by Chief John 
Ross, at once began to imperil the independent political autonomy 
of the Western Cherokees who were thereafter referred to as the 
“Old Settlers.” Ross insisted upon an immediate liquidation of 
the government presided over by Chief John Rogers, to which 
Rogers and his associates strongly objected. A constitutional con- 
vention inspired by Ross was held, a written constitution adopted 
and the absorption of the Old Settlers became quite complete. 
Ross easily was chosen the constitutional chief of the new govern- 
ment. Captain Rogers vigorously opposed the efforts for amal- 
gamation and until his death, declined to contribute, in any man- 
ner toward its accomplishment. In 1840, he made a hurried 
journey to Mexico City to avoid adding his signature to an agree- 
ment of union of his people with the Eastern Cherokees. It is 
highly improbable that Capt. John Rogers ever celebrated the 
birthday of John Ross. 

Sam Houston acquired from Colonel Chouteau the salt springs 
on the Grand River near the present town of Salina, Oklahoma, 
in 1830, but being prevented from operating them, he very soon 
disposed of the same to his friend Capt. John Rogers. Rogers 
christened the springs, Grand Saline, installed a rather extensive 


® Col. John Nicks, a native of North Caroli 
and on February 21, 1827 was a 
master in what is today, Oklah 
on December 31, 1831. 


[ nha was a military officer at Ft. Gibson 
Ppointed postmaster of the post, being the first post- 
oma, and held the position at the time of his death 
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plant and continued to operate the salt works until the entire 
property was confiscated by an act of the Cherokee Council of 
October 30, 1843, which declared all salines to be the property 
of the Cherokee Nation. The animosity of John Ross toward 
Captain Rogers probably inspired that action. He thereafter re- 
moved to Ft. Smith but subsequently and for the last few years pre- 
ceding his death, established his home on the south bank of Panther 
creek some 214 miles southeast of the present city of Claremore, 
Oklahoma. In 1846, the old chief again journeyed to Washington 
where he attended a conference and again urged consideration 
of what he considered the paramount rights of the Old Settlers. 
It was his concluding protest. Captain John Rogers passed away 
at the boarding house of Mrs. Eugene A. Townsley in Washing- 
ton, D. C. on June 12, 1846 and rests in the National Cemetery 
in that city. Captain Rogers married Elizabeth Coody who died 
on July 14, 1842. 

Charles Coody Rogers, a son of Capt. John Rogers and 
Elizabeth Coody, his wife, was born in Georgia about 1810. He 
married Elizabeth McCorkle, a white lady of Irish descent who 
was a native of Arkansas. He subsequently married Nannie Coker 
nee Patton, a widow and later married Jennie Harlan. He lived 
at the old farm home southeast of Claremore and later at the 
old town of Skiatook where he passed away in June, 1885. He 
was a farmer and trader and served as judge of Cooweescoowee 
District in 1857 and again in 1871-3-5. 

William Charles Rogers,’® a son of Charles Coody Rogers 
and Elizabeth McCorkle, his wife, was born on his father’s farm 
southeast of Claremore, Indian Territory, on December 13, 1847. 
He was modestly educated in the tribal schools and early in life 
engaged in farming, establishing himself upon a farm some two 
miles north of the present town of Skiatook, Oklahoma. He 
maintained his residence upon this farm until his death and it 
is today (1939) owned by his widow. It was upon this farm that 
young Rogers, about 1877, built a general store and where he 


10 The writer acknowledges indebtedness to Mrs. W. C. Rogers, relict of the 
late chief, for much valuable assistance. 
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established the old town of Skiatook which he removed to its 
present site in 1905 when the Midland Valley Railroad was built. 
The trading and stockraising activities of William C. Rogers were 
highly successful. 

William C. Rogers entered the political arena of Cherokee 
Nation politics when he was elected to the lower house of the 
council from Cooweescoowee District in the fall of 1881 and re- 
elected in 1883. He was chosen from that district to the senate 
in the fall of 1889 and again in 1895. He was prominent as a 
member of the council when the sale of the “Strip” was made 
and in the years of preparation for allotment of the tribal do 
main and the dissolution of the tribal government. This service 
fitted him most capably for the service he was destined to render 
his people as their last elected chieftain. At the last tribal elec- 
tion, heid in the Cherokee Nation, on August 3, 1903, William 
C. Rogers, as the candidate of the Downing party was elected 
chief, defeating E. L. Cookson, his opponent of the National 
party. He succeeded Chief Thomas M. Buffington. 

The administration of Chief Rogers was rather perfunctory. 
The Government had assumed all major functions leaving few 
if any administrative features to the discretion of the new chief. 
The position was simply honorary. Under the terms of the Act 
of Congress of July 1, 1902, the tribal government was to expire 
on March 4, 1906. This probationary period was provided to 
enable the tribal authorities to undertake a final disposition of 
the assets of the tribal government. Tribal title was held to the 
old capitol building at Tahlequah and numerous other institutions 
which included the old building formerly used as a jail, the 
Advocate building, Orphan Asylum, Insane Asylum and several 
school buildings which included both the Male and Female Sem- 
inaries and the Colored High School. The allotment of tribal 
lands had proceeded far enough to evidence that fractional resi- 
dues of unallotted lands would remain and of which disposition 
must be made. A disposition of these assets, which were frozen 
in so far as the Cherokee Nation was concerned, became a prob- 
lem of the new chief, Chief Rogers sensed the situation concern- 
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ing which he addressed the council in his initial message on Nov- 


ember 7, 1903. 


“In fact, there are a number of unsettled relations with the 
government of the United States and I recommend that a commis- 
sion be appointed of sufficient number, authorized and empowered 
to meet with the proper authorities of the government of the United 
States whenever the Secretary of the Interior indicates his willing- 
ness to receive them to adjust all unsettled relations between the 
Cherokee Nation and the government of the United States, as well 
as to provide for the disposition of all of our surplus lands, com- 
mon property and moneys of all kinds derived from all sources.’’ 


A most interesting meeting was the concluding session of 
the old Cherokee Council which assembled at Tahlequah on 
November 9, 1904. It was the end of the trail and the closing 
words of Chief Rogers in his message to them, are of interest. 
Perhaps no chief executive in all history ever faced the conclud- 
ing moments of the political automony of his people, so abruptly 
destined, as did Chief Rogers. He greeted them, 

“‘But a crisis in our affairs is at hand, The Government which 
our forefathers cherished and loved and labored so hard to perfect, 
has been sentenced to die. The scepter must soon pass to other hands. 
Still, we must force back the resentment we feel and accept the con- 
ditions as they are. The decrees of fate are inexorable. Represen- 
tative bodies are usually brought together to organize or maintain 
a government; seldom indeed is the spectacle afforded of such a 
body of men calmly assembled together to prepare for its own dis- 
solution and yet your coming together is largely for that purpose. 
The importance of this melancholy fact must not be underestimated 
or approached in a spirit of indifference. The best service of which 
you are capable is the demand of the hour and painstaking effort 
should characterize your every act so that the result may redound 
to the everlasting credit and benefit of our people.’’ 


The Indian had left the “land of dreams” to enter the “land 
of promise”; his traditional oddities had lost their significance ; 
he had become sophisticated; his duel with the white man was 
concluded. Not unlike the ancient Briton whose blood became 
intermingled with that of the successive hordes of Saxons, Danes 
and Normans, the American Indians have fused their blood, 
language and culture with those of the conquering race. The 
Cherokees have risen to their full stature as American citizens. 
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Upon the completion of his four year term, the chief was 
retained in the position to aid the Government in making the 
final adjustments. The affixing of his signature to the thousands 
of patents evidencing title in the individual allottees, constituted 
his primary service during the latter years. And so the conclud- 
ing years of the once powerful Cherokee Nation were piloted 
by Chief William C. Rogers, whose service was of the highest 
character. He labored in close harmony with the allotment of- 
ficials of the Government. A futile effort was undertaken in 
the fall of 1905 to provoke trouble. The excuse was the refusal 
of the chief to call the usual biennial election at which new 
council members might be chosen. The chief declined to issue 
such a proclamation because the tribal government would cease 
to function within a few months. Some sort of an election was 
held, however, and the council members so elected convened on 
November 11, 1905, proceeded to impeach and remove the chief 
and elect Frank J. Boudinot to the position. This gesture was 
influenced largely by an element in the tribe who were dissatis- 
fied with the entire allotment policy. Chief Rogers carried the 
entire matter to Washington, in person, and received the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Chief Rogers enlisted, on July 12, 1861 and served thereafter 
as a private soldier in company E in the First Regiment of 
Cherokee Volunteers, in the Confederate Army, under Col. 
Stand Watie."’ He married Nannie Haynie at Kansas City, on 
February 15, 1892. She was a daughter of S. B. Haynie and 
Georgiana Humphrey, his wife and was born on October 2, 1869. 
She lives (1939) at Skiatook, Oklahoma. 

The chief was a member of the Masonic Fraternity. His 
name is carried upon the final rolls of the Cherokees opposite 
roll number 14781 as evidenced by census card number 6199, as 
an Indian of the one-fourth blood. He remained chief of the 
Cherokees until his death. The old chief passed away at his farm 
home near Skiatook on November 8, 1917 and rests in the Hill- 
side Cemetery about 3% miles north of the present town of 
Skiatook, where his grave is suitably marked. 


11 Records, Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, D. C. 
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FORT DAVIS 
By Grant Foreman! 


During the days of strife and bloodshed in the Indian Ter- 
ritory through the civil war, no section of the State of Oklahoma 
heard more of the roar of cannon fire than the area that is now 
Muskogee County. At an early stage of the war the Confederacy 
sought to intrench itself south of the Arkansas River, whence 
raids were made into the Cherokee Nation north of that stream. 
From Webbers Falls up the Arkansas River, above the present 
Muskogee the southern army guarded all possible crossings of 
the river with troops. Cannon again were planted at every possible 
crossing to prevent federal troops from passing to the south side 
of the stream. 

From the cannonading that carrried the news of the battle 
of Honey Springs from southern Muskogee County over a radius 
of twenty-five or thirty miles to the vicinity of the Muskogee 
Pump Station, the roar of hostile cannon became a familiar sound. 
At some periods, for days at a time Confederate cannon bombarded 
the picket posts of Fort Gibson, and the Union forces responded 
in equal measure. Sniping across the Arkansas River between 
the opposing forces concealed behind trees along the river became 
commonplace. At times, when the rifle fire stopped, the officers 
knew that the Indians were visiting on the sand bars, exchanging 
coffee for tobacco, swapping military secrets and other forms of 
indiscretion. 

Two of the most important events connected with the federal 
activities in Indian Territory find their locale in Muskogee Coun- 
ty. One is the construction and brief existence of Fort Davis; 
the other the battle of Honey Springs, fought south of Oktaha 
in which 150 confederates were killed—the greatest loss sustained 
by the Confederacy in the Indian Territory during the war. Both 


these places are worthy of appropriate commemoration. 
1 Dr. Grant Foreman lives at Muskogee, Oklahoma. He is the author of Indian 


Removal, Indians and Pioneers, Advancing the Frontier, The Five Civilized Tribes 
and other well known historical works. 
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In November 1861, the Confederate government created the 
department of Indian Territory, and named Brigadier-general 
Albert Pike to the command of that department. After his ap- 
pointment he selected a site directly across the Arkansas River 
from Fort Gibson, a mile or two south of the mouth of the Verdi- 
gris River. Here he constructed fortifications and erected a large 
number of buildings for barracks, commissary stores, stables and 
other purposes. The establishment was named Cantonment 
Davis, though it was commonly known as Fort Davis. This place 
Pike intended to make the military and civil headquarters of the 
Confederacy for the Indian Territory. Fort Gibson was at that 
time a badly run-down and decayed establishment, and the con- 
federate authorities believed they could maintain more certainly 
a headquarters established south of the Arkansas River than on 
the north side. 


Fort Davis was built around a prehistoric mound standing 
some 25 or 30 feet high above the surrounding terrain. It was 
on the crest of a gentle elevation that sloped both east and west. 
On the west slope it was possible to drill and assemble a large force 
of men, horses and mules, screened from observation from Fort 
Gibson. The east slope fell away gently toward the Arkansas River 
and Fort Gibson, leaving an unobstructed view across the river to 
the old fort and to the surrounding prairies. With this advantage the 
confederates could hide most of their men from the field glasses 
in the hands of union observers in Fort Gibson; while at the 
same time they had an excellent view of the surroundings of the 
latter fort, especially of the lands where their live stock was pas- 
tured. It was this advantage that resulted in a raid on the pas- 
turing herds of the union forces on Menard Prairie, in which the 
confederates captured more than a thousand horses and mules, 
after killing twenty herdsmen. 


Fort Davis was a stronghold of the confederate forces during 
1860; but after the battle of Pea Ridge early in March 1862, Pike 
retired with the most of his forces south almost to Red River, 
with the conviction that it would be impossible to hold Fort Davis 
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longer. From this manoeuvre resulted the construction of Fort 
McCullough on Blue River. 

After Pike was relieved from his command, his successor 
reoccupied Fort Davis, and it continued in the possession of the 
confederates until December 27 of that year, when General Wil- 
liam A. Phillips with his command from Fort Gibson crossed 
the Arkansas River at Frozen Rock east of Muskogee, captured 
the fort and burned most of the buildings. Contemporary author- 
ities say that the fort had been constructed at a cost of “upwards of 
a million dollars.’ From the meager information available, it 
seems that the buildings were constructed of logs; and while they 
were extensive and perhaps some of them two stories in height, 
it seems incredible that so much money could have been expended 
on these buildings in a year’s time, especially when the logs were 
probably all cut within a mile or two of the fort by soldiers. 

So far as known, there is just one man living who possesses 
authentic information about Fort Davis, and that is Mr. Cheasquah 
Harris who owns the site of the fort. In order to preserve and 
make a record of available facts concerning this fort, the writer 
and Mr. T. P. Clonts enlisted the aid of Mr. Harris, who very 
cheerfully gave his services. On Sunday January 8, 1939, Mr. 
Harris accompanied us for this purpose. His parents lived near 
by at the time Fort Davis was constructed, and when Pike re- 
treated to Red River, they and their neighbors joined in the gen- 
eral exodus. Mr. Harris, our conductor, was born a short distance 
from the site of the old fort in 1873, and he has a distinct recol- 
lection of considerable ruins of the old buildings. While the 
logs have all disappeared, there are still heaps of stones and scat- 
tered debris over the six or eight acres occupied by the fort, that 
indicate the sites of chimneys and fireplaces. Mr. Harris has 
the benefit of his personal recollections of the ruins, and of the 
information given by his father as to the location, size and charac- 
ter of the buildings constituting the old fort. 

Mr. Harris conducted us from one site to another over the 
area in question, and Mr. Clonts, a skilled engineer and surveyor, 
with his assistant and a surveyor’s tapeline, measured off the 
spaces and located the sites of the buildings. This information 
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Mr. Clonts has compiled in a sketch, a copy of which is deposited 
with the Oklahoma Historical Society, for such use as may be made 
of it. In making this deposit, the writer hopes that steps will be 
taken to discover more of the history of this fort, the extent of 
the buildings and, if possible, a more extended account of their 
construction. He feels that this information must have been con- 
fided by General Pike to the confederate authorities at Richmond, 
or might be found among the Pike papers in Washington. 
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PAWNEE TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS 
By 
Guy Rowley Moore 


The origin of the name “Pawnee” and its meaning are, to 
the present day, concealed in mystery. There was no name for 
the confederacy as a whole.’ It is certain that the white man is 
the author of the name; but what prompted him to employ such 
an appellation has long been forgotten. To be sure there are words 
in the Pawnee language which may lead one to speculate on the 
origin of the work in question. Some authorities attribute its 
origin to the word “pariki’* or as the Skidi now pronounce it 
“parrico” which means “horn,” and referred to the peculiar erect 
scalp lock which was so decorated as to have resembled horns. It 
is also possible that the name could have been derived from the 
word which, with the Skidi accent, is pronounced “pah-ree-shoo,” 
or as the Chaui pronounce it “pah-ress-oo,” which means “hunters.” 
It is possible that the white man’s questions were misunderstood 
and that this word was given in answer to his first inquiries. The 
name has come to us through the French in which language it 
was spelled “Pani.” 

The Pawnee tribes comprise a branch of the Caddoan Ling- 
uistic family which is composed of the Pawnees, Arikaras, Cad- 
dos, Huecos or Wacos, Keechies, Tawaconies and Pawnee Picts 
or Wichitas. 

The Pawnee confederacy is composed of four tribes or bands 
of which the “Skidi” is the largest and by far the most aggressive. 
‘The other three bands are: the Kitkehahki, the Chaui and the 


1The Bureau of American Ethnology; Bulletin 30, part 2, p. 213;. asserts that 
the Pawnees called themselves “Chahiksichahiks” which, they say, means “Men 
cof Men.” If this be true it has long been forgotten and the old men of the present 
time say that this name would not be applicable to the tribe at all because its mean- 
ing is too general. 

2 Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 30, part 2, p. 213; “The Pawnee In- 
dians, Their History and Ethnology,” by John Brown Dunbar in the Magazine of 
American History, IV, 245; George Bird Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk 
Tales, 239. 

3 The Spanish spelling of the name was Panana. 
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Pitahauerat.* The word Kitkehahki means “on the hill”; Chaui, 
“in the middle”; and Pitahauerat, “down the stream,” or “east.” 
These names were derived from the position in which their villages 
were located. 

The original home of the Pawnees was in the southern part 
of Mexico,° perhaps near the peninsula of Yucatan. Tradition 
says that they left their home early because of an inundation from 
the sea." This catastrophe having come upon them it was neces- 
sary that they retreat to a higher altitude. 

Another tradition which tells that they once lived in houses 
built of stone and that in their migrations they crossed two ranges 
of mountains,* adds to the proof of their migration from Mexico. 
The custom of offering the human sacrifice and the ritual of the 
ceremony, their fondness for magic performed by their medicine 
men and their gentle welcome and hospitable entertainment of 
invaders remind one of the Aztecs. Could they be descendents 
of Mayan or Aztec civilization, changed by climate and surround- 
ings? If so then it would be easy to understand how the Spanish 
conquerors were led on by the stories of rich cities to the north. 

At the time of their migration, especially after they came into 
what is now the United States, they were very numerous and no 
doubt embraced all of the Caddoan linguistic family. The general 
direction of the group was toward the north and east until they 


4 The orthography of these names differs. Skidi is also found Skedee, or Skeedee 
which means “wolf,” hence the French “Pani Loup.” The United States Government 
negotiated a treaty with this band in which they were spoken of as Pawnee Marhar. 
(See Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and T reaties, II, 159). They are else- 
where spoken of as Panimaha. Kitkehahki is sometimes found Kitkehawki, Kitkaha, 
Panionassas and Paniassas. They were otherwise known as the Pawnee Republic or 
Republican Pawnees because of their location on the Republican River. Chaui is 
sometimes spelled Xaui, Tsaui or Chowee. They were otherwise known as the 
Pawnees Grand or the Grand Pawnees. Pitahauerat is sometimes spelled Petahowerat. 
By the Government authorities it was spelled Pitavirate or Tappahs. The French 
knew them as Pani Tapage or Noisy Pawnees. 

5 Grinnell, op. cit., 216. 

: 6 Alfred Sorrenson, “Life of Major Frank North,” 11. (The page references of 
this writing to which I have referred, as elsewhere in this work, are from the copy 
in typewritten form in the library of the Oklahoma Historical Society). 

Ort While visiting the Pawnees I was told an ancient tradition by David Gillingham 
ite Eagle) which, though imperfect and contradictory in places, allays all doubt 


as to the reason for the first migration iti i 
and the position on th 
home of the Pawnees. f Ue eee 


8 Grinnell, op. cit., 224-225, 


9 Judge James W. Savage, “A Visit to Nebraska in 1662” 


Reports of the Nebraska State Historical Society, 1887, p. 129. es 
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crossed the Rio Grande when they bent their course toward the 
cast. Their landmarks may be traced from the Colorado River 
in Texas to Lake Itasca, including a large portion of Texas, all 
of Arkansas, Missouri and Towa, a very large portion of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, almost all of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma 
besides small portions of the states east of the Mississippi River 
from the northern exteremity of Illinois to the mouth of the Ark- 
ansas River.!° 

The ancient Caddoans uniformly buried their dead in the 
valley land cornfields where a sandy loam subsoil made possible 
the excavation of a grave with clam shells in a mere fraction of 
the time that would have been necessary to make such an exca- 
vation in the heavy clay soil of the uplands with the crude imple- 
ments which they possessed. Nearly every burial was accompanied 
by one or more pieces of earthernware pottery, presumably for the 
sustenance of the departed during the course of the journey to 
the spirit land. Where only one or two pieces were used the ves- 
sels were very plain in design and sometimes so fragile as to suggest 
that they had been fabricated and burned expressly for mortuary 
purposes. Where three or more pieces are to be found, nearly 
all of them are of superior quality in design, decoration, finish 
and quality of texture. There seems to be an almost infinite variety 
of forms including the plain conventional bowls and kettles, vases, 
urns, water bottles, jugs and effigies of animals, birds, fish and 
reptiles and even human figures and faces. 

In their northward movement the various Caddoan tribes 
separated. The Caddos remained in Louisiana, the Wichitas wan- 
dered farther north and the Pawnees continued until they reached 
the Platte River Valley. The Arickaras must have led the way 
northward as they were found as far north as North Dakota. 
Traditions of their movements add color to the story but the exact 
reasons for their separations cannot now be ascertained." The 
reason for their northward movement was, without doubt, a de- 


10 William E. Connelley, “Notes on the Early Indian Occupancy of the Great 
Plains” in Collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, XIV, 438 ff. 

11 Sorrenson, op. cit., 12 relates the separation as one agreeable to the bands con- 
cerned, but the stories told by the old chiefs lead one to believe that there was a 
differnce between the head chiefs of the bands, some wishing to stay and others wish- 
ing to proceed northward. 
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sire to find better hunting grounds and to procure sinew. According 
to tradition, at a time long after the separation of the tribes, the 
Arickaras came to live with the Skidi. Intermarriage took place 
and it seemed as if the two tribes would become one when for 
some unknown reason the Arickara chiefs led their people north 
again to their former home.” 

When the Caddoan people came to the Great Plains they 
found them already inhabited. They took the territory by con- 
quest.” When the Siouan family moved to this country from 
the east they found the Pawnees already established. The Pawnees 
had been so long in this country that their language had taken 
up local expressions for directions such as “O-kut-ut,’ above 
stream, meaning west; “Oku-kat,” below stream, meaning east; 
“Puk-tis-tu,” toward the Omahas, came to mean north and 
“Kiri-ku-ruks-tu,” toward the Wichitas, meaning south.* The 
Sioux, from their first arrival on the plains, became enemies of 
the Pawnees and remained enemies until the Pawmnees were 
removed to Indian Territory in 1876. 

There were several institutions and practices, some of which 
exist to the present time, all of which directly or indirectly depend 
upon religious belief. Among these are: the human sacrifice of 
the Skidi, medicine, the construction of the earth covered lodge, 
secret societies, dances, war parties, the buffalo hunt, agriculture, 
games, marriage, feasts, and tribal government. 

The line of demarcation between mythology and superstition 
on the one hand and rational religion on the other cannot be 
definitely drawn by the unbiased critic. The fact that there is 
but one Deity has been maintained by the Pawnees as far back 
as tradition can tell. “Ti-ra-wa” is the Great Creator of the uni- 
verse. He is the Great Spirit who is omnipotent as well as omni- 

12The old tradition explains how the Skidi found the Arickaras while on a 
pee ane They were surprised to find another people who spoke the same 

guage. e Skidi chiefs sent ten men to invite the Arickaras to accompany them 
on the hunt. The Arickaras accepted the invitation and after the hunt came home 
Cee ta aes long time. Daughters of the Arickaras married 
sobpatpieremmgrecs mates 
ad. out five days after 


they left the Skidi the Arickara women came back to their husbands. 


13B : : 
iis vey of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30, part 2, p. 213 ff; Sorrenson, 


14 Grinnell, op. cit., 230. 
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present. With Tirawa, the Father, who lives in the heavens, 
there are lesser spirits which correspond to the angels of the Chris- 
tian belief.1> There are many of these and they are often charac- 
terized by the heavenly bodies. Some are masculine and some 
are feminine. Each has his allotted function to perform and 
Tirawa governs them all. The morning star, the evening star, 
the north and south stars, the sun and moon represent such charac- 
ters as the Angel of Life, the Angel of Death and many others. 
The morning star and the evening star are the Angels of Life, 
They are directly instrumental in providing for the usual neces- 
sities of man. 

There is a Spirit Land but knowledge concerning this life 
cannot be had as none who have gone there have ever returned 
to tell about what one may expect beyond the grave. The milky 
way is the long pathway leading to the Spirit Land. The Angel 
of Death, The North Star, starts the departed on the long journey 
to the Great Beyond.” 

Since the tribe had no writings of any kind, the sacred history 
had to be kept in another way. Hanging up in the lodge was 
a bundle wrapped in the skin of some kind of animal. This was 
known as the sacred bundle.“’ On various occasions this bundle 
was taken down and the stories it guarded were recounted. Among 
its contents was an ear of corn which was handed down by Tirawa 
to his children. The scalp represents the wars which were 
fought and also the achievements of heroes. The bow and arrow 
were symbolical of many things. While they were weapons of 
offense and defense they were also of the utmost importance on 
the hunt. The eagle feather was as much esteemed by them as 
the national emblem is by the whites. The lasso which was made 
of buffalo hair was another major article. Together with these 
were several other articles of lesser importance. Each represented 


15 Charles A. Murray, Travels in North America, I, 333; Missionary Herald 
XXXI, Extracts from the Journal of Mr. Dunbar, 420; Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 30, part 2, p. 213. 

16 George A. Dorsey, Pawnee Mythology, 136; Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 30, part 2, p. 213. 

17 Information concerning the sacred bundle was obtained from Adolphus Carrion 
who is mentioned hereafter in this work. Mr. Carrion maintains that the significance 
of some of these articles is contained in the Holy Bible. 
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some great event which the keeper knew and was able to relate. 

If the Pawnees had had a means of preserving all of their 
sacred history other than by the sacred bundles, which lose some 
of their beauty at the death of each keeper, we would know in 
full what we now know in part. There was a genesis. After Tirawa 
created the heavens and the earth, “He spoke, and at the sound 
of his voice a woman appeared upon the earth.” Tirawa then 
created man and sent him to the woman.*® 

There is a tradition that giants once inhabited the earth.”® 
The bones of the dinosaur which were found on the plains were 
supposed to have been bones of these giants. Tirawa destroyed 
them with a great deluge after which he promised not to destroy 
the earth in that manner again. He has told the people that he 
will use other means to destroy the earth and its inhabitants. Some 
day the earth will come to an end. Among the means of de- 
struction which Tirawa shall employ are excessive storms and 
fire from the sky.” The moon shall turn red, the sun shall cease 
to shine and the stars will fall from heaven.™ Many other signs 
will mark the end. 


The Pawnees are profoundly religious. It is not uncommon 
for a person to go out on a hilltop alone or otherwise to seclude 
himself there to pray to Tirawa in secret. When once a person 
wanders thus from the village it is understood by the others that 
he desires to be alone with Tirawa and his wishes are respected. 


Before starting out on any undertaking the Pawnee always 
invokes the guidance of the Almighty Tirawa. In those days 
when the hunters and their families left for the hunt they humbled 
themselves and implored divine aid in their undertaking. Burnt 
offerings were made to the Deity. Prayer and sacrifice mark the 
beginning of a feast and often its end. At the conclusion of each 


undertaking thanks and sacrifices were offered for the success or 
a safe return.” 


#8 Dorsey, op. cit., 13. It will be noted that this is contrary to Gen. 2: 7 and 18, 
but is strangely in keeping with certain theories proposed by scientists. 


19 Dorsey, op. cit., 134; Sorrenson, op. cit., 34: Gen. 6:1- 
20 Cf. II Peter 3:10. EP , 34; Gen. 6:1-4, 


21 Dorsey, op. cit., 135. Cf. Isa. 13:10: Joel 2:28-32: Matt. 24:20: ey 
25; Luke 21:95; and Acts 2:17-21, inclusive, ES eee 


*2 Grinnell, op. cit., pl. XVIII. 
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It was the custom of the Skidi band to offer a human sacri- 
fice** to the Great Star to insure good crops. This ceremony 
usually took place sometime in April. The Skidi alone performed 
the rite. They always sent an invitation to the chiefs of the other 
tribes to attend the celebration but each time the latter declined. 


The victim of this terrible affair was a captive taken from 
some other tribe with whom the Skidi had been at war. At a time 
previous to the ceremony of sacrifice the captor in council with 
some of the chiefs announced that he wished to offer his captive 
to the Great Star. This intention was kept strictly in secret. None 
outside the circle of chiefs and braves who attended the council 
were permitted to know lest such intelligence reach the ears of 
the captive. The unfortunate one was then taken into the captor’s 
lodge and given freely of all the necessities of life that these people 
could afford. Nothing was spared to make the captive happy. 
The best food was abundantly supplied. This was done that the 
captive might be made as cheerful as possible and thereby be a 
more acceptable offering. On the day appointed for the sacrifice 
the captive was led to the fatal spot before he could even conjer- 
ture what was to happen. Authorities differ on the methods of 
torture, but the unfortunate person was tortured for some time 
after which he was put to death in the manner chosen by his 
captor. 


Certain parts of his body were taken to the corn field where 
much ceremony took place over the newly planted corn. Some 
parts were burned while the agricultural implements were passed 
through the smoke which was looked upon as a strong medicine 
to insure a bountiful crop. 

The victim of these gruesome ceremonies in many instances 
within the historical period were young women. A few times they 
were men. Sex did not cause any deviation from the regular 
order of affairs. 


23 H. R. Schoolcraft, History of the Indian Tribes of the United States, etc., 
495-496; Father P. J. DeSmet, “Narrative of a Year's Residence Among the Indian 
Tribes of the Rocky Mountains” in Transactions and Reports of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, 1887, 131-132; Missionary Herald, XIX, 397; John T. Irving, 
Jr., Indian Sketches, I, 146-153; Jedidiah Morse, Report to the Secretary of War, 
247-249; Thomas L. M’Kenney, History of Indian Tribes of North America, I, 101. 
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In order to become a medicine** man or physician, one must 
conform to rules set down by the secret order of Medicine Men 
(Ku-ra-u-ruk-ar-u). First of all the individual who desired to 
become a medicine man placed his application with this order 
to become a student. A council of medicine men was called at 
which they deliberated upon the proposed admission of the new 
student. He was admitted or rejected as the council saw fit. His 
character must be such that he would keep secret the arts entrusted 
to his knowledge. Upon admission to the order he was taught 
the different kinds of roots and herbs, their qualities and uses. 
The medicine men became very proficient indeed. They were so 
skillful that their care for a gun shot wound, broken limb or knife 
wound was marvelously successful. 

Tuition was high. The medicine men received horses as their 
pay. Their fees for medical attention upon the sick were also 
horses. Under such a system it was not uncommon that a medi- 
cine man should have more property in horses than the head 
chief of the tribe. 

There were good doctors and poor ones. The good doctors 
only attended those who could pay horses as fees. Poor people 
were obliged to employ poor doctors or quacks. 

The general idea about diseases was that they were caused 
by malign influences. In order to cast out these devils they put 


in practice a peculiar remedy consisting of incantations and 
dances. 


The Pawnee doctors used many remedies which were very 
effective. Cauterizing was very common. A bit of the stalk of the 
yarrow (achillea millefolium), about an inch long was inserted 
into the affected part and fire was set to the outer extremity. This 
piece was allowed to burn into the skin. Sometimes several of 
these pieces were inserted at once. Blistering was produced by 
rubbing the skin with an acrid plant. They knew the use of 
several herbs such as the wormwood (artimisia ludoviciana), sweet 
flag (acorus calamus), wild bergamot (monarda fistulosa), Oswego 

24 ; 
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torical Society Reports, 1887, p. 140; James W. S “A Visi i 
1662” in Nebraska State Historical Society Reports, 1887, p. ie Mia oe 
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tea (monarda punctata), wild mint (mentha canadensis) and 
many others. Wormwood and wild bergamot were in general 
use as disinfectants and cosmetics. The women used decoctions 
of the wormwood at certain periods. For relieving pain they 
used prickly poppy (argemone mexicana) and they were also 
familiar with the cathartic qualities of other plants. 

A remedy which was in very common usage was the vapor 
bath. They built a small framework about six feet in diameter 
and four feet high which they covered with blankets and skins 
and into which they would place several heated stones. The 
patient would enter and carry with him a vessel of water which 
he would sprinkle on the stones. The water thus converted into 
steam stimulated the activity of the secretory system. - 

The women were, as a rule, very faithful to their husbands 
and children during sickness. They carried their patients outside 
to enjoy the sunshine in the morning and cooked little delicacies 
to tempt their appetites. It is said that women did not receive 
such care when sick, but their husbands were often known to give 
them very careful attention.” | 

These medicine men were also skilled in sleight of hand. 
They were such good illusionists that even the white spectators 
wondered how such miracles could be performed. They appar- 
ently possessed the power of imbuing inanimate objects with life 
and motion. It was not uncommon for them to shoot arrows 
through their bodies and to crush their skulls with tomahawks 
without harm. They planted corn in the ground and in a few 
minutes made it grow to maturity. Swallowing sticks, knives, 
and arrows were the performances of mere apprentices. 

The Pawnee villages consisted of dome shaped, earth covered 
lodges” of a circular ground plan with a long entrance always 
extending to the east. The frame work of these lodges was made 
of heavy poles set in the ground. The poles of the outer circle 
were much shorter and more numerous than those nearer the 
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center. Each was so selected as to have a crotch in the top into 
which were fitted the cross pieces upon which other poles were 
laid. Upon this primary framework rested a large number of 
smaller poles and twigs tied to the framework by means of leather 
thongs. A coat of heavy grass covered this structure above which 
was a coating of earth. As for the floor there was a slight excava- 
tion of from a foot to eighteen inches which left a bench entirely 
around the lodge (except for the entrance) on the interior. This 
bench was used as a seat in the daytime and upon it were spread 
the robes and blankets which served as a bed for the night. These 
beds were often made on a framework slightly above the ground. 
This bench was often partitioned off into apartments to accommo- 
date all the members of the family or families, as the case might 
have been, as well as the occasional visitor. The partition was 
made of woven willow twigs and bound closely together with 
bark. 

In the center was dug a fireplace three or four feet in diam- 
eter. The earth taken out of the fireplace was placed around the 
outer edge making a kind of hearth. Some distance out from the 
fireplace, in a circle, stood the six or eight long posts which sup- 
ported the roof. In the vaulted ceiling immediately over the fire- 
place was an opening out of which the smoke was allowed to 
escape. 

The opening which extended to the east about fifteen feet 
from the main structure usually had two flaps or curtains, one 
at the outer extremity and one where the entrance joined with 
the circular part of the structure. The size of these houses varied 
from twenty-five to sixty feet in diameter. The outer walls reached 
the height of from seven to ten feet and the highest point was 
often from fifteen to twenty feet in height. 

Sometimes several families lived in the same lodge. Each 
family had a certain portion assigned to it, but there was no 
privacy. What one did all knew. When one family cooked a 
meal all the rest were given a portion of it. Borrowing and lend- 
ing Were common and they were usually very accommodating. 

While on the hunt they lived in the movable tepee which was 
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constructed of a group of poles spread in a circle at the bottom, 
tied at the top and covered with buffalo skins. 

The Pawnees were very fond of mysticism. In former times 
there were many secret societies”” among them. Some of these 
societies were directly connected with or sanctioned by the lead- 
ing sacred bundles. Membership in all societies was for life. 
One might become a member of any or all of them at one time 
and there was no age limit to eligibility. Four leaders of each 
society exercised the right to elect new members and their own 
places were sometimes hereditary and sometimes self elective. It 
was customary for all members to be succeeded at death by rela- 
tives. There was no limit to the number of members that a 
society may have and since the number was not fixed the leaders 
kept watch over young men to note candidates of promise. When 
some young man was found to show signs of greatness he was 
invited to become a candidate. Many young men sought ad- 
mission. The ceremony of initiation was very solemn and of 
such a nature that the candidate was subjected to various tests. 
If the candidate failed in one of these tests he was forever dis- 
qualified from becoming a member. As an example, “a candidate 
must dance about the village an entire day, bearing the lance; 
should he fall from exhaustion or give up from fatigue, he could 
not proceed to membership, even though he inherited the place.” 

These societies had different purposes. Some were war organ- 
izations, some were hunting societies, and others may have had 
several objects combined. Some of these societies had members 
only in one band while others were composed of members taken 
from more than one or even all four bands. For example the 
“Black Heads” (Pakskatit) was a society whose purpose was 
to organize for both the war and the hunt, but they were made 
up entirely of warriors of the Kitkehahki band. The “Horse So- 
ciety” (Raris Arusa) was a hunting organization and was com- 
posed of Skidi and Chaui. “Those Coming Behind” (hAtu-hka) 
was strictly a war party and was made up of members from all 
four bands. 
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The buffalo hunt may be entirely in charge of a secret society 
at the request of one of the priests. A society may be appointed as 
soldiers who would dress up their lances and prepare a horse to 
carry them. The keepers of the lances would lead on the journey 
and when it, came time to camp they would set up the lances at 
the place where the soldiers’ lodge was to be which, as a rule, was 
in the east side of the camp. The lance was kept there until 
someone went to look for buffalo. Any person might do this 
accompanied by other members of the party. On such occasions 
the lance bearer took the lead and nobody was allowed to go in 
advance of him. When a buffalo surround was made the lance 
bearers acted as chief police, saw that a fair division of the meat 
was made and settled disputes among the hunters. While the 
butchering was going on the lance bearers went to a hill where 
they posted themselves as sentinels, watching for any enemy that 
might appear. They were the last to come to camp. 

In case of a society leading a war party the bearers of the 
special lance were necessarily the last to retreat. The same was 
true when counting coup; they must wait until all were through. 
All the lance bearers placed themselves at the front and might 
plant the lances in the ground far in advance. This was a signal 
to rally around the standard and stand fast. Whenever the lance 
was planted before the enemy the bearer must stand fast. He 
could not take it up except to advance against the enemy. This made 
the planting of the lance a “no flight obligation.” If, however, 
the lance was in danger some other member could bear it to 
safety and the bearer could follow. The lance could never be 
taken out by a private war party or on a raid, but was used only 
in repelling an enemy invading their territory. 

The societies were so organized that in their general meetings 
each had his station. Certain places in the lodge were reserved 
for members according to their position or power in the family 
or band. Some bands assigned to the new members the places 
once held by their ancestors. Lodges were divided for certain 
functions, those on the north performing the winter ceremonies 
and those on, the south performing the same in summer. Various 
stations in the lodge were assigned to individuals. There was 
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in some such lodges a leader or chief, two drummers and singers, 
one lance bearer, an errand man or doorkeeper and a herald who 
in outdoor ceremonies was mounted. 

Some of these organizations exist to the present day and 
members of such societies who are also members of Masonic or- 
ganizations say that there is a striking similarity in the method 
of lodge work and in the emblematical applications of certain 
ritualistic performances. 

The dances of the Pawnees were always of a religious charac- 
ter. They participated in them in a solemn and prayerful at- 
titude. Dances were never put on for show and the visitor who 
made sport of the dance was rudely cast out of the lodge wherein 
the dance was held and the same person could never again enter 


as long as he could be identified. 


Before the buffalo hunting expedition started off on the long 
hunt, the buffalo dance took place whereby they invoked the 
guidance of Tirawa and prayed that the buffalo should be plenti- 
ful. The war dance took place before going to war and was 
designed to call Tirawa to their aid. The drums were beaten for 
every occasion with the same rhythm; one accented and one unac- 
cented stroke. Besides the drums which were beaten by the 
musicians, they also shook rattles made of dry gourds and filled 
with gravel. Another musical instrument was made of a stick to 
the end of which the toes or deer or antelope were fastened by 
leather thongs. The dancers carried their war clubs and other 
weapons while they danced and sang.” These songs which, to 
the untrained ear, seemed to be a monotony of “yelling” have a 
meaning. They recount the former victories of the tribe or tell 
of some of the achievements of some chief or brave. The victory 
dance is one in which the dancers are all women. To be sure the 
men may be the singers and drummers, but the women form a 
circle and carry the scalps which are emblematical of the victory. 
These they kept moving up and down. The circle moves from 
right to left, keeping perfect time to the music. Thus they dance 
and sing of the victory making up the song to accompany the 
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dance from incidents of the fight. They had just as big a dance 
over one scalp as they had over a large number. 

The corn dance is a prayer for a bountiful crop. The dance at 
harvest time is the return of thanks to the Great Spirit. 

The ghost dance,”? which cannot be classed as an original 
Pawnee dance, was a delusion for which a white man, Jack Wilson, 
of North Dakota, was responsible. It was founded upon the fake 
that a Piute Indian died and went to heaven and returned after 
seeing the Messiah and a number of spirits. He also saw a tree 
of handkerchiefs and feathers. The danccers formed a circle. The 
leader danced. inside and waved a cotton handkerchief. Some of 
the dancers fell into a trance and saw spirits. This false prophet 
idea spread among the tribes until at last it reached the Pawnees. 
The Pawnee, Frank White, brought it from the Wichitas in 1892. 
It received much opposition on the part of the medicine men 
and with the tactfulness of Major Wood, who was agent at that 
time, the dance was broken up. 


Previous to going out on an expedition after wild horses which 
used to roam over the plains they held what is known as the wild 
horse dance. In this dance one man was dressed in a buffalo 
robe with a horse’s tail fastened on behind and another tied to 
the neck to resemble a mane. This person was the center of 
attraction in the dance. Immediately after the dance they left 
to round up wild horses. The method of rounding them up was 
peculiar, as they were “walked down.” ‘The horses were fol- 
lowed in their regular course from one watering place to another 
until fatigued when they deviated from their regular course and 
were easily rounded up with a herd of gentle horses.*° 

War parties*’ were organized to go on expeditions for the 
purpose of stealing horses. This occupation was not considered a 
crime in any sense of the word. Among the aborigines at that 
time, horses were considered much the same as munitions of 
war. If the enemy were deprived of their horses they would not 
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be likely to cause so many depredations on foot; therefore the 
horse was a legitimate prize. 

Horse stealing parties went on foot in small numbers of from 
two to thirty-five. They were lightly armed with bow, quiver of 
arrows and a knife. Some carried a light gun. Each person was 
equipped with from four to six pairs of moccasins and one or 
more lariats. Each man also carried a pack weighing twenty 
pounds or more, containing dried meat, both fat and lean, and 
some pieces and straps of tanned skins to repair his moccasins 
and clothing. Such strips might also serve to make a bridle. They 
carried a pipe which differed from any other pipe in that it had 
no hole in the stem. When they came upon a camp where horses 
were numerous the leader filled and lighted the pipe. If he suc- 
ceeded in making it work they took this for an omen that they 
would be successful and proceeded to steal the horses. If, how- 
ever, the leader was unsuccessful they gave up the undertaking 
and went home no matter how far they had gone on the expedi- 
tion.” 

They carefully refrained from molesting Government mules 
and trains as they depended on the Government to protect them 
on their reservations. 

From their villages in Nebraska they traveled on foot to 
Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Northern Texas. 
Tradition says that they traveled as far as the frontiers of Old 
Mexico. It was their usual custom to return home well mounted 
and with quite a large bunch of loose horses besides. 

The method of stealing horses was interesting. The Pawnees 
were masters of the art of mimicry. After lying concealed until 
dusk when the coyote set up his long continued, dismal howl, the 
Pawnee warriors, dressed in a light colored robe, hopped out on 
the prairie and joined the coyotes in the evening serenade. As 
dusk turned into night they closed in upon their unsuspecting 
enemy until under the cover of darkness they managed to secure 
a horse each and to stampede the remainder of the herd. The 
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enemy now on foot was at a decided disadvantage in regaining 
his lost property. The clattering of hoofs soon died away far 
in advance of the fleetest Indian runner. 

On some expeditions they went more heavily armed. This 
depended on the purpose or objective planned. In addition to the 
equipment above named, they supplied themselves with a toma- 
hawk, spear, and shield. The shield was of a circular form, about 
two feet in diameter. It was made of a tough piece of leather 
taken from the neck of an old bull. It was stretched over a hoop 
sometimes of double thickness. Against an ordinary missile it 
was sufficient protection.” 

Several tribes of the Siouan family, including the Brules, 
Ogalalas, Crows and Osages; the Arapahoes, Cheyennes and 
Comanches were enemies of the Pawnees for many years. When 
these tribes spoke of the Pawnees, they spoke of them as the 
“Black Wolf” or the “Bete Noir.”®® 

For over a half century the Omahas, Otoes and Poncas ack- 
nowledged the protection of the Pawnees against their own kins- 
men, the Dakotas.*® 

These war parties, as was explained above, were sponsored 
by a secret organization whose purpose it was to conduct such 
expeditions. At the head of this organization was a chief of 
recognized ability and bravery. Previous to their starting out on 
the foray the parties spent much time at practice; fighting imagin- 
ary battles, deploying and reassembling as the chief might direct 
from a position on a hill where he could be seen by all. When 
the warriors had undergone sufficient preparation a war dance 
was held. Sometime in the middle of the night the party set 
out.*” 

Upon their return, if they were successful and took some 
scalps, they held a scalp dance. If, however, the contrary was true 
the return was rather quiet except for the lamentations for those 
who lost their lives on the expedition.*® 
___Great ceremony was used to mark the starting off for the 
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buffalo hunt. For several days the priests and medicine men pre- 
pared for the religious ceremonial which was initiatory to the 
setting out. There had been many prayers and much fasting. At 
the final ceremony a large number prayed together in earnest 
supplication that Tirawa would make them successful. They so 
thoroughly threw their souls into their prayers as to put to shame 
many a twentieth century Christian prayer meeting. After this 
solemn invocation of the guidance of the Great Father, they took 
part in the buffalo dance which lasted usually three days, after 
which nearly all of the tribe set out on the trip to the buffalo 
country.** 

An officer of one of the hunting societies had command of 
the buffalo hunt. Each morning he sent a herald through the 
camp to announce the orders of the day. After having cached all 
the things which they did not wish to take with them they loaded 
the needed articles on their horses and set out. The women and 
children, boys and girls, led, each of them, a forse, [hee men 
were free to do as they liked and thus were able to protect the 
party from a surprise by the enemy. The women carried the 
little children or packed them on the backs of the horses they 
were leading. 

They traveled six or eight miles a day. If it was possible they 
camped where they could find wood and water. In former times 
it was not necessary to go far from the villages on the Platte, but 
later when the buffalo became scarce they were obliged to make 
long journeys in order to find them.*° 

Prior to the advent of the horse on the plains, the Pawnees 
would form a long line to make a surround on foot. Disguising 
themselves as wolves they would slyly gain a position by which 
the game would be completely surrounded. Then it was not long 
until they had closed on the buffalo and after skilfully manipulat- 
ing their bows and arrows the entire herd was killed. 

Buffalo meat was the Pawnees’ “staff of life.” Failure to 
obtain the same meant six months of poverty and hunger, there- 
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fore the hunt was organized and systematized.** Certain soldiers, 
appointed by the chief in charge, kept order. It was their duty 
to see that no one should leave the village to go in the direction 
in which the buffaloes had been seen. They dealt out severe 
floggings to those who broke this law. Nobody was allowed to 
start on the hunt until the general order was given. Even then 
the soldiers took the lead. That their scent might not frighten the ani- 
mals they approached the herd from the windward side and when 
near the buffalo they dismounted and prepared for the chase. 
They again mounted and the soldiers kept the lead until they 
were discovered by the game and then at the signal each man 
started his horse on a gallop. Half of the hunters went around 
the herd in one way and half went the other. A complete sur- 
round was made. They were so skilled with the bow and arrow 
that they often sent a shaft clear through the thickest part of a 
buffalo.” The hunter would ride close to a buffalo until it fell 
and then when the mount felt the jerk of his rider’s heels he 
immediately started forward to another buffalo, and so on until 
all of the herd was killed. They generally slaughtered from four 
to five hundred at one surround.® Regardless of how man 

buffaloes were killed, none of the meat was wasted. After this 
work was completed they skinned the animals, packed the meat 
on their horses and led them into camp. The men’s work was 
now completed.** The women came out and unloaded the meat, 
cut it into strips and dried it. A great deal of time was necessary 
in preparing the skins for use. The skins taken in the summer 
hunt were used for covering the tepees, making moccasins, straps 
for bridles and all the necessary leather articles. Those taken on 
the winter hunt were better for robes and rugs because of the 
heavy crop of hair which is borne in that season. The skin must 
first be “fleshed” which work is done with a bone implement cut 
something in the shape of an adz with a serrate edge. Sometimes 
the skin is suspended on a frame. More commonly it is stretched 
upon the smooth ground, flesh side up and fastened with pegs. It 
is then allowed to dry and is fleshed again with the same bone 
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implement, The surface is then smeared with brains and the 
hide is rolled up with the flesh side in. The brains from one 
buffalo are more than sufficient to dress the hide. After two or 
three days the hide is again taken, moistened and softened by 
continual working and rubbing until it dries. Sometimes, to shor- 
ten the task, it is placed on a frame before a fire. The inner 
surface is scraped with the serrated adz and rubbed with pumice 
stane. Sometimes the skin is passed rapidly back and forth over 
a slack cord. When it is thus dried it is ready for use.” 

The drying of the meat is a slower process in winter than 
in summer because it is necessary to construct a rack for that 
purpose and build a fire to aid in the drying. The meat is then 
wrapped in buffalo hides and these bundles are tied with leather 
thongs so that they may be easily loaded upon the horses when 
travel is resumed.*® 

It was their custom to start off on the summer hunt about 
the first of July, after the corn had been cared for until it was 
tall enough to shade the ground, and to return about the first of 
September when it was time to harvest the corn. They started 
off on the winter hunt about the first of October and returned in 
March to plant and hoe the corn. They were at their village 
about five months out of each year and were off on the hunt the 
remaining seven months.” 

Since prehistoric times the Pawnees have been an agricultural 
race. They have planted corn ever since “it was given them by 
Tirawa” in ancient times.*® The corn planting and harvesting 
regulated the seasons for the buffalo hunts each year. Their fields 
contained other crops than corn. They were known to raise many 
squashes, pumpkins and beans. 

Thus the Pawnees were found on the prairies by the white 


men.*? 
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FRANCIS BARTOW FITE, M. D. 
By LeRoy Long, M. D3 


In historic Rowan County, North Carolina, Peter Fite was 
born January 5, 1793. Early in his life he moved to McMinn 
County, Tennessee, where, on February 24, 1824, he was united 
in marriage with Nancy Carlock, the daughter of Isaac Carlock. 
He and his wife, destined to be the parents of a large family, 
moved to Georgia in 1844, settling on a farm near Resaca, Georgia. 

Peter Fite died October 22, 1888, having lived 44 of his 9 
years in Georgia. He is described as having been an enterprising 
planter and a highly respected citizen of rugged honesty and 
strong convictions. His wife was a refined, genteel and home- 
loving woman. 

One of the children in the large family of Peter Fite was 
Henderson Wesley Fite. He was united in marriage with Sarah 
Turney Denman, the daughter of Felix G. Denman who lived 
near Cartersville, Bartow County, Georgia. Henderson Wesley 
Fite became a Doctor of Medicine, and, later, was soldier and 
surgeon in the Fortieth Georgia Regiment of the Confederate 
Army. 

Dr. Francis Bartow Fite was the son of Dr. Henderson Wesley 
Fite and his wife, Sarah Turney Denman. He was born October 
17, 1861, in the home of his mother’s father, Felix G. Denman, 
near Cartersville, Bartow County, Georgia. 

The year 1861 was a momentous year in the history of the 
United States, and particularly in the history of the South. Smoul- 
dering dissatisfaction over the question of State Rights burst into 
sudden flame. The South was in open secession. Beginning 
with the evacuation of Fort Moultrie by Federal troops in late 
December 1860 and the capitulation of Fort Sumter following a 
Confederate bombardment a few months later, the year 1861 un- 
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folded to the world a mixture of gruesome tragedy and unprece- 
dented heroism that was to continue until the fateful day of 
Appomattox. 

It is a reasonable assumption that the father of Francis Bar- 
tow Fite, Dr. Henderson Wesley Fite, was in the Army when 
his son was born, and that his mother had found a welcome 
asylum in the home of her father. But it was not to be a place 
of uninterrupted refuge and shelter, because the home of Felix 
G. Denman was in the path of Sherman’s “march to the sea”, 
and was burned to the ground.” 

In his boyhood during the period of readjustment, the Dr. 
Fite to be, attended private and public schools in the neighbor- 
hood of his birth-place, later being a student for a time in Pine 
Log Academy, Pine Log, Georgia, and for a time in Johnstone 
Academy, Cartersville, Georgia. 

At the age of nineteen, having been inclined to the study 
of medicine through association with his father, he discontinued 
his preparatory education, and joined his brother, Dr. R. L. Fite, 
and his half-brother, Dr. J. A. Thompson, at Tahlequah, Chero- 
kee Nation, Indian Territory, for preceptorial instruction in 
medicine. For a part of this time he had charge of a drug store. 

A little later, following a successful examination at Chero- 
kee Normal Institute, he was awarded a teacher’s certificate, 
after which he taught school for one term. 

In 1884 he was admitted to the Southern Medical College, 
now the medical department of Emory University, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, and in 1886 that institution conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, with first honors of his class. During his 
last year in medical school he served as “student physician” at 
Central Ivy Street Hospital. 

Following his graduation in medicine, Dr. Fite returned to 
Tahlequah, Indian Territory, where he was associated with his 
brother, Dr. R. L. Fite, until 1888, when he entered the New 
York Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital, New York City, 
where he served as first assistant to Dr. John A. Wyeth until 
1889. The Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital was founded 
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by Dr. Wyeth, a native of Alabama, and soldier in the Confed- 
erate Army, in 1881. It had the distinction of being the first 
regular institution for post-graduate medical training in the 
United States. Dr. Wyeth, an original and capable surgeon, was 
head of the department of surgery. He was one of the master- 
surgeons of his time. Because of the intimate association between 
student and master, Dr. Fite always regarded his service with 
Dr. Wyeth as being of tremendous value to him in the shaping 
and the preparation for his career in medicine. From Wyeth he 
received practical training in surgery at a crucial period in the 
development of modern surgery. It was at a time when the 
teachings of the incomparable Pasteur and the brilliant and prac- 
tical Lister were first given serious attention by a few leading 
surgeons of the United States. The enthusiastic young Dr. Francis 
B. Fite was an eager witness of the beginning of a great revolu- 
tion in medicine and surgery that was to continue throughout 
his entire life. He took an active part in that revolution which 
was still uncovering the mysteries of life and death when he 
reluctantly, but with the consciousness of duty well done, laid 


down the scalpel, and placed the mantle of his years upon the 
shoulders of his splendid children. 


On November 1, 1889 Dr. Fite began the practice of medicine 
at Muskogee, Indian Territory, (now Oklahoma), where he 
lived the remainder of his life. While engaged in the general 
practice of medicine, he was called upon more and more fre- 
quently to perform emergency surgical operations. He worked un- 
der many disadvantages, it being necessary to perform surgical oper- 
ations very often in homes or in a room of a small building he 
used as an office. In an effort to improve the situation, he estab- 
lished a sanitarium very early in his career. The name of it was 
St. Mary’s Sanitarium, the name being changed later to Martha 


Robb Hospital. This was the first institution of its character in 
Indian Territory. 


In 1893 he was joined in the practice of medicine by Dr. 
J. L. Blakemore, still in active practice at Muskogee, the associa- 
tion with Dr. Blakemore continuing until 1933 when Dr. Fite 
retired from the active practice of medicine. 
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The year 1889 was an auspicious year for the young Dr. 
Francis Bartow Fite. He had completed his professional train- 
ing and had started out on a promising career in medicine. But 
the event of transcendent importance was his marriage with Miss 
Julia Patton, of Vinita, Indian Territory, on November 13, 1889, 
and for forty-nine years they lived together. 

Dr. Fite was a congenial, aggressive, public-spirited citizen. 
Largely through his initiative, resourcefulness, and influence, the 
Dawes Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, headed by the 
late Tams Bixby, Sr., fixed its headquarters at Muskogee in 1897, 
occupying the Fite Building, now known as the Fite-Rowsey 
Building, erected by Dr. Fite in 1893, and offered to the Com- 
mission. This led to the later selection of Muskogee as perman- 
ent headquarters for the Five Civilized Tribes Indian Agency. 

He served as mayor of Muskogee from April 6, 1905 to April 
11, 1906, and again from December 26, 1919 to April 13, 1920, 
he having been chosen by the city council to succeed John L. 
Wisener, deceased. This term expired with the advent of the 
managerial form of city government. In 1896 he was offered 
the presidency of the First National Bank of Muskogee, but de- 
clined. For two years, 1896-97, he was a member of the Board 
of Directors and Vice-President of that institution. 

Dr. Fite was a good family man. From the beginning of his 
career he felt very keenly the responsibilities for the welfare of 
his wife and children. With energy and conservatism, he ac- 
quired property in the City of Muskogee and in the surrounding 
country. He had the ability, all too rare among members of the 
medical profession, to build a competency for old age and for 
his family, notwithstanding the trials and vicissitudes of profes- 
sional work. His first home at Muskogee was a splendid and 
well-appointed home for that period. Prosperity continuing to 
smile upon him, he erected a splendid residence at Sixteenth Street 
and Emporia Avenue, Muskogee, in 1906. It is a palatial home, 
and in it he ended his days. 

But to Fite the acquirement of property was simply a means 
to an end. He provided in a material way for his own house: 


hold, but in doing it he did not forget the finer things of life. 
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There were four sons and one daughter. All of the sons are gradu- 
ates from the University of Virginia and the daughter from 
Vassar. He has been heard to remark that the most important 
investments that he had ever made were in connection with the 
bringing up and the education of his children; that the most im- 
portant legacy that he could leave the world was his children. 

He did not hold himself aloof from other men, but took part 
with them in laudable enterprises. He was a member of Musko- 
gee Commandery of the Knights Templar; the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, and of the Benevolent Protective Order 
of Elks. 

The second of three generations of physicians, Dr. Fite was 
actively interested in the progress and the efficiency of the 
medical profession. It is significant that Indian Territory Medical 
Association was organized in May, 1890—the very next year after 
he had located at Muskogee—and the initiative in connection with 
the organization was taken by Dr. B. F. Fortner, Vinita, who was 
elected the first president of the Association, and by Dr. Francis 
Bartow Fite, Muskogee. He was one of the founders of Indian 
Territory Medical Association. That organization had an uninter- 
rupted existence, with regular meetings twice a year, from its 
organization in May 1890 until, and including, 1906, when, an- 
ticipating statehood, a committee was created to confer with a 
like committee from Oklahoma Territory Medical Association 
for the purpose of agreeing upon terms of merging the two or- 
ganizations. The committees had a conference in Oklahoma 
City that year (1906), and it was agreed to merge the two asso- 
ciations under the name of “Oklahoma State Medical Associa- 
tion.” The name was chosen because it was generally believed 
that “Oklahoma” would be the name of the new state. At that 
time Indian Territory Medical Association had had an uninter: 
Tupted existence for sixteen years. Oklahoma Territory Medical 
Association had had an unbroken existence for thirteen years, it 
having been organized in 1893. The beginning of progressive 
medicine in what is now the State of Oklahoma was in Indian 
Territory, and Dr. Fite was a prime mover in the beginning. He 
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was elected to the presidency of Indian Territory Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1893. 

During his career in medicine, he served for several years 
as secretary of the Board of Health of the Cherokee Nation. For 
a time he was president of the United States Board of Pension 
Examiners, and for a time Federal Physician at Muskogee. He 
became Local Surgeon for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway in 
1891, holding the position to the end of his life. 

In 1911 he was invited by Governor Lee Cruce to take a 
position on the State Board of Medical Examiners, and to nom- 
inate other physicians for the remaining places. One of his in- 
teresting reminiscences in connection with that duty reveals his 
broad and unselfish attitude touching the duties of members of 
the medical profession. It transpired that one of the nominees on 
the list that he handed to Governor Cruce was well known to 
him as a member of the medical profession, but he was not sure 
at the moment about the political affiliation of the nominee, 
his impression being that the nominee was a Republican. He 
believed that it was his duty to transmit this information to the 
Governor at the time that the nomination was made. Cruce told 
him that if he recommended the nominee, he would be ap- 

ointed, and the appointment was made. It developed later that 
he had confused the politics of the nominee with a brother of 
the latter who happened to be of a different political faith. 

After serving as a member of the Board of Medical Exam- 
iners, most of the time as president, for two years he was asked 
to serve as a member of the State Board of Education. This was 
in 1913. At that time the State Board of Education had control 
of all the schools of the State, including the State University. 
With characteristic zeal, industry and intelligence, he took an 
active part in stabilizing the educational system of the State. 

He was intensely interested in the development of the medical 
department of the State University which was then classed as 
a “B” grade, or second-rate medical school. Due largely to his 
persistent efforts over a period of nearly two years, there was a 
change of administration of the school, after which its progress 
was satisfactory. 
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During the period of Dr. Fite’s service as a member of the 
State Board of Education the United States entered the World 
War. He was appointed by Governor Robt. L. Williams as the 
medical member of the Exemption Board for the Eastern District 
of Oklahoma, and served in that capacity until the work of the 
Board was completed. 

Dr. Fite was a member of Indian Territory Medical Asso- 
ciation from its foundation in 1890 until it was merged with 
Oklahoma Territory Medical Association in 1906. After that 
date he was a member of Oklahoma State Medical Association. 
He was a member of the International Association of Railway 
Surgeons, of The American Medical Association, and a Fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons. 

Dr. Fite was a good man, being survived by five children. 
There is one daughter, Mrs. Frances Fite Ambrister, Oklahoma 
City; and four sons, Dr. William Patton Fite and Dr. Edward 
Halsell Fite, Muskogee, Oklahoma, Julian Bixby Fite, Attorney- 
at-law, Muskogee, Oklahoma, and Francis Bartow Fite, Jr., At 
torney-at-law, Seattle, Washington. Dr. Fite is survived by thir- 
teen grandchildren: Francis Bartow Fite, III, William Patterson 
Fite, Mary Fite, and Julia Rector Fite, all of Seattle, Washington, 
and children of Francis Bartow Fite, Jr.; Pauline Ambrister, 
Oklahoma City, daughter of Mrs. Frances Fite Ambrister; Jane 
Fite, William Patton Fite, Jr., James Mitchell Fite, and Frances 
Fite, children of Dr. William Patton Fite, Muskogee, Oklahoma; 
Edward Halsell Fite, Jr, Fulton William Fite, and Coleman 
Bartow Fite, children of Dr. Edward Halsell Fite, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma; and Betty Jo Fite, daughter of Julian Bixby Fite, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

Dr. Fite is survived by three sisters: Mrs. Bob Bradford, 
Seattle, Washington; Mrs. W. B. Treadwell, Lufkin, Texas, and 
Mrs. Mary Montgomery, Houston, Texas. 

There were two brothers, Judge A. W. Fite, for many years 
Superior (Circuit) Judge at Cartersville, Georgia, who died about 


ten years ago; and Dr. R. L. Fite, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, who 
died in December, 1937, 
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Dr. James A. Thompson and Rev. Gilbert Thompson, both 
of Tahlequah, Oklahoma, were his half-brothers. 


The name of Dr. Fite is perpetuated in the Fite Clinic, Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma, established by him in 1923, his sons Dr. William 
Patton Fite and Dr. E. Halsell Fite; and Dr. J. L. Blakemore 
being associated with him. The establishment of the Clinic was 
the logical result of his constructive efforts in medicine over a 
long and vicissitudinous period of his life. For ten happy years 
he worked with his sons, always submerging himself, always 
looking to the best interests of his wife and children. 


Dr. Fite was a good church man. For many years he was a 
member of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma. Later he helped to organize St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and it was from this shrine he had 
helped to rear that, on August 15, 1938, momentary farewells 
were said, and the soul of a great citizen of Oklahoma was com- 
mitted to the tender care of our Heavenly Father.” 


2 Data furnished by family, and partly found in Indian T. erritory Biographical 
and Genealogical Data, Lewis Publishing Company, Chicago and New York, 1901, 
pp. 248-250; Papers and records of Dr. Fite; Journal of American Medical Associa- 
tion, Vol. 78, p. 1738; Records of City of Muskogee; Oklahoma State Medical Journal, 
Vol. 31, No. 9, September 1938; Personal communication from Dr. J. L. Blakemore; 
Personal communication from Dr. E. O. Barker, ex-secretary Oklahoma State Medical 
Association, Guthrie, Oklahoma; Archives, State of Oklahoma. Much of the data 
used in this article were assembled by Judge R. L. Williams. 
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NEW SPRINGPLACE 
By Vinson Lackey* 


One hundreed years ago, on October 27, 1838, a covered 
wagon, weathered and worn, stopped on a dim rocky trail that 
now is United States Highway 62. 

It had come westward over eight hundred miles in forty-one 
days, and now was about to enter the Indian Territory west of 
Arkansas, the goal of its occupants. They halted the galled and 
jaded horses while they offered a prayer of thanks to the Saviour 


whose Gospel they had come to the western wilderness to preach. 


They were three, all young men. Miles Vogler, the leader, 
was not yet thirty, but already had spent years among the Chero- 
kees in Georgia as a missionary of the Moravian church which 
had maintained a mission at Springplace, Georgia, since 1801. 
His two companions were the Rev. John Renatus Schmidt, one of 
the most respected of the Moravian ministers among the Cherokee, 
and a lad named Herman Ruede, a devout young teacher.° 


The three had watched the soldiers drive their Cherokee 
friends and parishoners from their homes and herd them into 
squalid concentration camps. They had lingered among them 
to reassure them and pray with them, and when the first parties 
began to leave for the west, Miles Vogler had gone to Salem, 
North Carolina, to report to the head of the church and to vol- 
unteer to come also and continue his ministrations. 


Vogler, an ordained deacon, Rev. J. R. Schmidt, chairman 
of the new mission, and Ruede, secretary, were entering their new 
field of labor. That evening they sloshed across the Illinois River 
and drew rein at the prosperous mission at Park Hill where the 


1 Mr, Vinson Lackey lives at Tulsa, Oklahoma. He has devoted a number of 
years to the study of the history of Northeastern Oklahoma. 

2See E. C. Routh, “Early Missionaries to the Cherokees,” The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma (Oklahoma City), XV (1937), 449. 

3See Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman: The University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1934), 359. 
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Rev. Samuel A. Worcester welcomed them.’ They spent the night, 
however, in an Indian home on the Barren Fork nearby where 
they met a former Springplace student named Thomas Watie who 
led them the next day to a settlement of eight Moravian families 
on Barren Fork, near the present town of Proctor. 


Here the Reverend Mr. Schmidt began to preach in the homes 
of the little flock, and here Miles Vogler and young Ruede organ- 
ized a small school, but it was to be a long and tedious three years 
before the mission would be established in its own building and 
on its own site, at “New Springplace.” 

“New Springplace” is miles from that first little settlement 
on Barren Fork. It is at a beautiful bend in Spring Creek, just 
sixty miles east of Tulsa via state highway No. 33. 

The site is half a mile west of the little village of Oaks, 
which consists of little more than the excellent establishment of 
the Danish Lutheran church and school which Rev. C. A. Vammen 
conducts in this “full blood” community, once in the heart of 
the old Saline District of the Cherokee Nation. The Danish 
Lutheran church and school, and even the town of Oaks itself, 
is a direct outgrowth of the old Moravian mission. 

More than once the writer has trudged across the fields from 
the road to the ruins of New Springplace, to read the inscriptions 
in the little cemetery—men and boys in one row and women 
and girls in another, the gravestones lying flat on the ground in 
the Moravian manner; to probe among the buck bushes that 
shield the remains of the chapel’s foundation; to drink of the clear, 
cold stream that trickles from the old stone spring house; to 
visualize in fancy the stark tragedy that took place in the shadow 
of the great oaken skeleton that once was the schoolmaster’s house, 
and to wonder how long the sturdy old log walls of the abandoned 
rectory will withstand the onslaughts of the elements. 

The last question will never be answered, for the elements 
have been cheated of their prey. Not in the way they recently 
were cheated of the venerable Sequoyah’s cabin—by a careful res- 


4See Edmund Schwarze, History of the Morovian Missions among Southern 
Indian Tribes of the United States (Bethlehem, Pennsylvania: Times Publishing 


Company, 1923), 223. 
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toration and sheltering stone cover-house—but by thoughtless de- 
molition! 

The Reverend Mr. Vammen accompanied the writer again 
to the site this spring and, pointing sadly to the shambles of tim- 
ber and stone that had been the rectory, explained that the Indian 
who owned the land had wanted to repair his barn. An efficient 
and economical Indian Agent had held the necessary expenditures 
down by permitting him to demolish this landmark of the mis- 
sionary endeavor among the Cherokees, that he might use a few 
beams and boards! 

Little is left of the rectory building except the great stone 
chimney with) its double flue and two fireplaces, one above the 
other. These served the ground floor kitchen and living room 
combination and the upstairs bed rooms of Vogler and his little 
family. 

Sprawled at the foot of this sad sentinel of stone, the stout, 
hand-hewn sills and notched joists of the ground floor staunchly 
retain the outline of the venerable rectory. They seem to have 
absorbed some of the firm faith and grim determination of their 
builder and are revealing it to this irreverent and hurrying gen- 
eration. 


Some means should be found to preserve the old chimney as 
a memorial shaft to the great work that this remote and abandoned 
spot has witnessed. 

Miles Vogler had been at the settlement down on Barren 
Fork but a few months when he was called back to Salem, 
North Carolina, by his church to be married to Miss Sophie Doro- 
thea Ruede. According to the custom of the Moravian church, 
she had been selected by the officials to be his wife, and after the 
wedding in February, 1839, they returned by stage and steam- 
boat to Barren Fork, the journey taking a month and two days. 
They arrived in Park Hill on April 14, 1839. They labored there 
eleven months, holding services under a brush arbor, but by March, 
1840, their flock had scattered. 

Those were perilous times in the Cherokee Nation and not 
even religious ties could hold many communities together. The 
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Moravians had begun their labors among members of the Ridge 
or “Treaty” faction who had come out to the Territory in 1835. 
1836. Then, with the arrival of the Ross adherents in 1839 and 
the bitter feud which gripped the Nation after the killing of 
Major and John Ridge and Elias Boudinot, many of the con- 
gregation left Barren Fork. 

As it was proving to be not only sickly, but unhealthful 
in another sense of the word, several Moravian families moved 
to Beattie’s Prairie on the headwaters of Spavinaw Creek, in 
the heart of the Ridge faction’s territory, where other converts 
had settled. The missionaries accompanied them and set up 
anew in a house acquired from one of the Thompsons. They 
built a little school house for boys and another for girls (the 
sexes were not allowed to mingle at school or at play) and soon 
had Delilah Hicks and Martin Thompson, Cherokees, assisting 
as teachers. 

They called their new station “Canaan,” but it soon proved 
to be far short of a “land of promise.” No sooner had they 
settled down to effective work than the soldiers from down on 
the Illinois River at the Arkansas border moved into the neigh- 
borhood. They had abandoned their swampy site below and 
were moving Ft. Wayne to what they claimed was a more 
healthful and more strategic location. The Indians resented the 
presence of the fort and appealed to the War Department for 
its removal, and the fact that the Arkansas citizens fought for 
its retention (and, incidentally, the retention of their whiskey 
trade with its garrison) leads to the belief that Capt. Nathaniel 
Boone’s troopers did not add to the serenity of “Canaan.” 


Perhaps the missionaries sensed the rough going ahead for 
Canaan, for when a group of full-blood converts, to whom they 
had been preaching at Spring Creek, wanted a mission in their 
community the Canaan group asked permission to build one 
there. They chose the site by the great spring and, in June 
1842, erected a log house for a church and school, obtaining 
the land by special permission of the Cherokee Council through 
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the good graces of Chief John Ross, who was 2 Methodist, but 
a friend to all missionaries regardless of denomination. 

School opened September 19, 1842, and Chief Ross returned 
from one of his trips to Washington via Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
and brought a trunkful of books from the Moravian congrega- 
tion there for the new school. 

History gives little detail, but the fact that New Springplace 
flourished from the start while Canaan seemed to wane may 
be attributed, largely, to the state of unrest on Beattie’s Prairie, 
while the community of New Springplace was at the ford where 
Spring Creek was crossed by a branch of the busy military road 
from Jefferson Barracks to Ft. Gibson. Over this road an al- 
most constant stream of troops, freighters, immigrants and 
travelers of every sort poured for half a century. Ft. Wayne 
was abandoned after about two years, but the Cherokee feud 
grew more bitter. Stand Watie gathered the “Treaty” families 
of the Canaan region at Ft. Wayne for “protection” in 1848 and 
drilled the menfolk under military discipline for two months. 
The Springplace area was populated mostly by Ross adherents. 
Beattie’s Prairie folk were mostly slave-holding mixed-bloods. 

In the 1850’s when the tension over the slavery question was 
so great, most of the missionaries were accused of being active 
abolitionists, and they naturally fared better among the non-slave- 
holding full-bloods. Such a community was New Springplace. 

When Deacon Miles Vogler died August 1, 1854, out at one 
of the mission branches, his wife and family had him buried at 
New Springplace before they left for the east in the covered 
wagon of another missionary who was departing for home. 

Later Stand Watie recruited and trained his Confederate 
regiment at the Ft. Wayne site, and when General Blunt came 
down in 1862, Watie and General D. H. Cooper made a des- 
perate stand there. After Blunt had completely defeated them, 
the countryside was in ruin and the buildings of the Canaan 
mission had been burned, perhaps during the fighting and may 
be long before. 


The Moravian missionaries had withdrawn from the Indian 
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Territory during the War but an Indian convert had remained 
at New Springplace as caretaker. 


When one of the missionaries, the Rev. E. J. Mock, returned 
in 1867 he found Canaan gone, and the home of nearly every 
family along the road in ashes, but at New Springplace the 
sturdy log buildings and the walled-in spring were unharmed, 
though greatly dilapidated. In the cemetery was the grave of 
the caretaker who had occupied the school teacher’s house. His 
bullet riddled body had been found in the weeds near the spring- 
house, where it had lain for several days and had been partially 
_ devoured by wild hogs. Such was the reconstruction scene in 
the Indian Territory, even within the sacred precincts of a mis- 
sion. 


New Springplace was revived, and branches were established 
at five points throughout the Cherokee Nation. The work con- 
tinued until the establishment was deprived of its land by the 
Curtis Act of 1898. Then the Provincial Synod of the Moravian 
church directed the closing of the mission. After the Moravians 
left the Nation, the Cherokees of this faith were served by a 
Danish Lutheran minister, Reverend N. L. Nielson, who had 
a church at Moodys. He preached at New Springplace occasionally, 
at the request of some of the Cherokees living there, having 
known the Moravian missionaries for several years before they 
left. Later the general secretary of Moravian Missions wrote 
him and asked him to look after their members in the Nation, 
and in 1902 he opened a school, with over sixty pupils, within 
a mile of the old mission site. 


From this Danish Lutheran school has grown the present 
establishment called Oaks. 
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EARLY GRADY COUNTY HISTORY 
By Meta C. Sager* 


When I came to Indian Territory there was no Grady County, 
or a thought of there ever being any such county, or of any other 
county on this side of the Canadian River, except the territorial 
counties as they then stood. The Indian Territory had not then 
become politically conscious. The Indians had treaties with the 
United States which said this land should be their land, and 
they believed it, even though greedy hunters had come in from 
the states and mercilessly slain their buffaloes leaving the carcasses 
to decay on the plains, the cattle kings had leased and fenced 
up thousands of acres of the “free range,” squatters and nesters 
were entrenched about over the land, and white men had married 
many of the Indian maidens. Yet these intelligent, prosperous 
Indians were self-governing. | 

Here is what I found when I came to Indian Territory. 
There were broad, grassy plains as far as the eye could see, with 
herds of cattle roaming at will, fearing nothing but the barbed- 
wire fences they found here and there and the branding iron 
of the round-up or the sting of the cowboy’s lariat. At long dis- 
tances there were a few real houses, but most of the homes were 
poor habitations. The little settlement at Silver City on the old 
Chisholm Trail was the best in what is now Grady County. 
About a mile and a half from where Tuttle is now, and a hundred 
yards or so from Silver City and a little to the northwest, was 
the old Tuttle-Smith ranch house, built long years before by W. G. 
Williams (Caddo Bill Williams), then sold to C. L. Campbell 
and later to J. H. Tuttle, which became the headquarters of the 
noted old ranch. It was near the Canadian River and only a 
stone’s throw from Silver City cemetery, where sleeps the dust 
of the real pioneers of Grady County and which is even today 


1 Mrs. Meta Chestnutt Sager received the Licentiat i i 
r e of Instruction diploma fro 
old Peabody College in 1888. See Alumni Directory—Peabody Gallop 1875-1909 
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the most sacred spot in Grady County. One part of that ranch 
house was built of logs. 
Another noted pioneer house in Grady County, situated under 

a hill along Boggy Creek and near the ford of the Chisholm 
Trail across the Canadian River and not a long way from Silver 
City, was “Happy Hollow,” the ranch home of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Bond who were known to all the country around as “Uncle 
Jimmie and Mammy Bond.” Happy Hollow was one of the 
earliest settlements in what is now Grady County. It was to that 
home, there “under the shade of the trees,” that neighbors and 
travelers, both friends and strangers, found their way to spend 
the night or to seek aid when in need of food, tools, horses and 
cows, feed or money; and none went away empty handed. It 
was there that the cowboys of the range when sick or wounded 
found refuge in the house and under the great trees with 
“Mammy Bond” to nurse them back to health, without money 
and without price. If there is a place in Grady County which 
should have a marker, it is there where once stood “Happy Hol- 
low,” the home of J. H. and Adlaide Bond. Houses when I 
came to Indian Territory had no conveniences at all, but were 
just mere shells and dugouts. It rained in those days, too. 

“Oh, the doors had no hinges 

And the windows had no panes, 

And the board-roof let the howling blizzard in; 

But I lay there uncomplaining 

In that little bed of mine 

As I tucked the covers closer in the rain.” 


At night we had coal-oil lamps, sometimes mighty smoky ones 
too, and wood from the “timber” furnished fuel. We got only 
a “spit bath,” that is those who were too long to get into a wash- 
tub. Men got theirs at long distances in the “crick” (creek). 
Houses were never locked in pioneer days, and the latch-string 
always hung on the outside. 

Joe Lindsay had a typical cross-roads store at Silver City, 
the best to be found here in those days. His stock carried every- 
thing from “Carter’s Little Liver Pills” and castor oil, up through 
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foods in tin cans, “dry salt,” navy beans, sugar, coffee, lard (no 
“compound” for a pioneer), and calico and blue “jeans.” This 
store had the post office, too, and we had mail once and twice 
a week, brought up from Purcell by stage, or “hack. 

The term “highway” was not in the vocabulary of the pio- 
neer. It was just path, trail, or road. And roads were only cow- 
trails across the prairie with deep ruts and sometimes stalled 
road-wagons. When automobiles arrived, we had to take along 
a spade and an ax to dig down high centers and cut brush to 
put under the wheels. The old Model T automobile was popular 
then. When a trail became too rutty for use, we just moved over 
and made another one along by the side of the old one. Some- 
times we drove across the prairie and cut the wire fence, or pulled 
up the fence posts and stood on the wire while the vehicle was 
driven over. There were many gates to open, too, made of barbed 
wire stretched tight. Their being hard to open accounted for 
so much wire cutting and fence-post pulling. Often the roads 
led through gulches that made one wonder whether when he 
got across he would be right-side-up. 

Horseback, wagons, hacks, and a buggy now and then, con- 
stituted the means of transportation. When one rode horseback, 
as all women as well as men did in that wayoff long ago, women 
rode on side-saddles and wore long riding habits, but falls were 
very uncommon. Horese were not trotters, but were gaited: pace, 


single-foot, or fox-trot. Riding in pioneer days was a graceful 
and beautiful art. 


We did not have new clothes every time the moon changed. 
Women mended the clothes, darned the socks, sewed buttons on 
and did many other useful things to help make a_ habitation 
a home. Most foods had to be freighted in, except what was raised 
in the gardens, and the “home-grown” beef and pork. Even bacon 
and salt-pork were sold at the crossroads store. Our fare was 
not always to a “king’s taste.” Social customs were very different 
in those days. Among the amusements that I found, the old 
fashioned square dance was the most popular. The butt of a six- 
shooter might sometimes peep out of its holster, or a carbine 
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might be strapped to a saddle, outside, but “rucusses” did not stir 
up among ladies. Pioneers were not divided into castes, but all 
who attended parties behaved or were told to leave in a language 
they understood. It was not uncommon to go forty or fifty miles 
to a “house-warming.” 

A Sunday School was organized on the fifth Sunday of August, 
1889, by Mrs. W. J. Erwin, which grew into a church and did 
not fail to meet every Sunday for thirty years and long after she 
had gone to her reward. Members of that church moved to Minco, 
then others of that church to Chickasha, Tuttle, and other places, 
setting up the Altar of the Lord as they went. These churches 
still live and grow but have forgotten their origin—Silver City 
on the Old Chisholm Trail. 

A little schoolhouse was built by a few cowmen and some 
of the “nesters” down near Silver City cemetery. It was a frame 
building 24 by 36 feet, with a log rolled up to the door for a step. 
Rough cottonwood lumber was nailed up for seats and desks. 
Three twelve-inch boards four feet long were nailed together for 
a blackboard and painted black. Pieces of chalk were chipped 
from a large lump and served as crayons with which to “cipher.” 
The school opened September 8, 1889, with seven pupils but 
grew to thirty-seven that school year. The school was thoroughly 
graded and consisted of eight grades—the first “graded school” in 
Grady County.” The school, with all of Silver City, moved to 
the Rock Island railroad the next year and, on July 4, 1890, form- 
ally founded Minco, celebrating the event with a dance by the 
Indians from the reservation west of the town, a barbecue, with 
plenty of black coffee made in a big washpot. Pickles, bread, and 
“homemade cake” were added by the good pioneer women of the 
time. People came from the Kansas line to Red River, and there 
was plenty of “grub,” and to spare. The pioneers brought food 
to a picnic in washtubs and clothes baskets. The school con- 
tinued to grow, and its doors were kept open by its founder for 


2Further information in regard to this pioneer school may be found in the 
catalogue entitled El Meta Bond College, Silver City, Indian Territory, 1889, Minco, 
Okahoma, 1914, Twenty-Fifth Session, Boarding School for Girls, Day School for 
Boys. 
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thirty consecutive years. Four cowmen, a bank cashier, a clerk 
in a store, the proprietor of a pool-hall, and a cowboy contributed 
four hundred dollars and built another house 24 by 36 feet in 
Minco to house the school. That was a creditable little house 
with good lighting and patent school desks. It was the custom in 
those days to open every new house with a big dance. But because 
the house was to be used for church purposes, as well as for a 
school, the teacher and Mrs. W. J. Erwin, in whose home she 
lived, pleaded that the dance might not take place. The guests 
had all been invited, and it was then only a few hours before they 
should begin to arrive, but finally the committee capitulated and 
handed over the key and the building to the teacher as a gift. 
That was the first building to open in Grady County without a 
“house-warming.” The house was dedicated the following morn- 
ing with a Sunday School service and the Lord’s Supper and 
was christened “Sunny South.” 

When the school closed its thirty years,* twenty-five hundred 
students, Indians and white, had been on its rolls. It introduced 
the Manual Arts, Domestic Science, and elementary features of 
the Fine Arts. It had a band and an orchestra. It had elementary 
courses in the sciences and in agriculture, and gardening and 
tree-planting was its long score. It had its own paper, a monthly, 
The College Student, which was the first school paper in Grady 
County.* It surpassed the town paper in circulation. 


fet: eae annual commencement program of El Meta Bond College car- 

€ tollowing inscription: “Founded at Sil City, Indi i 
her Sth, 1889, closed—Minco, Okla., May 28, 0" ee 
ne rh aba 1902, issue of this periodical has been preserved by the author of 


5 This article is an adaptati i i ; 
Chae re 2 | ee of an address given before the Old Pioneers’ Club 
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SAMUEL THOMAS BLEDSOE 
By M. L. Lyles’ 


Samuel Thomas Bledsoe was born in Clinton County, Ken- 
tucky, May 12, 1868, the son of Elijah and Ottilla G. (Snow) 
Bledsoe. His preliminary education was in the common ,school 
in Clinton County, Kentucky; a private school at Jamestown, 
Russell County, Kentucky; the Southern Normal School and 
Business College at Bowling Green, Kentucky; he studied law 
under the direction of the Honorable Tom Brown of Brown 
and Bliss, Sherman, Texas; Judge Brown subsequently became 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Texas. He attended the 
University of Texas for the year 1888-89. He was a student in 
both junior and senior law courses for that year, passing all exam- 
inations satisfactorily, but did not attend for a sufficient length 
of time to receive a degree. He taught school in Clinton Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, in 1885; Cumberland County, Kentucky, in 1886; 
Grayson County, Texas, in 1887 and the fall of 1889. He was 
admitted to the practice of law at Sherman, Texas, in 1890. On 
May 1, 1890, he moved to Ardmore, Indian Territory, and began 
practice of law there, continuing the general practice of law 
until 1914, at Ardmore, Indian Territory, from 1890 to 1908; 
Guthrie, 1908 to 1910; and Oklahoma City, 1910 to 1914. He 
entered railway service as Local Attorney of the G. C. & S. F. 
Railway Company at Ardmore, Indian Territory, in 1895, and 
became Attorney for Indian Territory in 1907. From July, 1908, to 
July, 1912, he was a member of the firm of Cottingham and 
Bledsoe, Solicitors for Oklahoma for the Santa Fe System Lines. 
On July, 1912, he was appointed General Attorney of the Santa 
Fe at Oklahoma City, retaining, however, his partnership with 
the firm of Cottingham and Bledsoe. On January 5, 1915; he 
was made Assistant General Solicitor, Santa Fe System Lines, 
with headquarters in Chicago; and on April 12, 1918, he was 
appointed General Counsel and elected a member of the Board 


1 Mr. M. L. Lyles is Assistant to the President of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway System. 
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of Directors. He was elected Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee on December 2, 1931, and on May 2, 1933, President and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee for The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway Company, and shortly thereafter President 
of other Atchison System Companies. 

Mr. Bledsoe was active in the movement to secure enact- 
ment of Congressional legislation authorizing the organization 
of municipal governments in the Indian Territory in order to 
provide for schools, water supply, sewerage, and other general 
purposes of municipal governments. He was also active in the 
movement which resulted in Indian Territory being admitted 
with Oklahoma Territory as the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Bledsoe was leading Counsel for Oklahoma railroads 
in the Oklahoma rate case (1909-1914). He was also responsible 
for settlement by arbitration of claims arising from the explosion 
of a car of casing-head gasoline at Ardmore, Oklahoma, in 1915, 
in which many lives were lost and heavy property damage suf- 
fered. A car of casing-head gasoline had been shipped as ordi- 
nary gasoline. The heat of the sun on the car caused the escape 
of gas which finally exploded, and although there was grave 
doubt of the Santa Fe’s responsibility for damage resulting from 
the explosion, that Company on Mr. Bledsoe’s recommendation 
offered to assume liability to all claimants who would agree to 
submit their claims to arbitration by a Committee of Ardmore 
citizens to be selected by the Mayor of Ardmore in case they 
were unable to agree with the Company as to the amount to 
be paid. Notwithstanding there were many hundred claims, only 
one suit was filed, the claimant recovering much less than he 
had been offered. 

While serving as Assistant General Solicitor in addition to 
his other duties he had charge of the valuation of Santa Fe System 
property by the Interstate Commerce Commission, of all state 
tax matters, and supervision of proceedings before state commis- 
sions and of litigation resulting from state legislative action and 
orders of state commissions and actions of state and local taxing 


bodies. 
He was active in behalf of the railroads during the trouble- 
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some times preceding Federal Control, during Federal Control and 
for a considerable time thereafter, especially in connection with 
negotiating the standard compensation contract under which the 
government operated the railroads during Federal Control. After 
the expiration of Federal Control he became Chairman of the 
Adjustment Committee of the Association of Railway Executives, 
consisting of engineering, accounting, and legal representatives, 
the purpose being to secure uniformity in presentation of the rail- 
roads’ contentions as to their rights under the compensation con- 
tract and to obtain a fair adjustment in settling differences between 
the railroads and the Director General. He conducted the nego- 
tiations and had charge of the settlement for Atchison System 
Lines of all matters arising out of the Federal Control contract, 
including under-maintenance of the property and liability of the 
Director General for materials and supplies received at the be- 
ginning and not returned at the end of Federal Control. 

His public relations work kept him in touch with all depart- 
ments of the railroad and offered him an opportunity to make 
many friends along the Santa Fe System Lines. His policy was 
always that the public side of every question concerning the rail- 
roads be given careful consideration. Mr. Bledsoe took a great 
personal interest in the welfare of Santa Fe employes, attending 
their family gatherings and committee meetings and frequently 
talking to them on matters of mutual interest. He was a member 
of the American Bar Association and of the bar of the State of 
Illinois and of New York, and an honorary life member of the 
Texas and Oklahoma Bar Associations, and a member of the 
Commercial Law League of America, of which he was President in 
1905. He belonged to the several Masonic bodies and various 
other fraternal organizations. His social club memberships in- 
cluded the Chicago, University, Old Elm, Illinois Athletic, and 
Lake Shore Athletic in Chicago, and the City Midday in New 
York. He was a life member of the California State Society of 
the Sons of the Revolution. He passed away at Chicago on March 
8, 1939. 
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A STORY OF CHOCTAW CHIEF'S 


By Peter James Hudson 
(Continued ) 


About May, 1857, the Choctaws who belonged to the Doaks- 
ville crowd, met in council at Doaksville. In other words a 
council was held by both factions in 1857 and the United States 
government sent a United States Agent to settle their differ- 
ences. 

Alfred Wade was elected and sworn in as the first Governor 
of the Choctaw Nation in October, 1857, at Boggy Depot, for a 
term of two years. He was a student of Choctaw Academy. He 
was born in Mississippi and emigrated to this country, locating 
about six miles east of Talihina, Oklahoma, in what is now 
Leflore County. He was a son of John Wade and his brothers 
were Henry, Alex, Jerry, Ellis Cunningham and Kennedy. Col. 
Ashley Burns, Supreme Judge of the First District, Choctaw Na- 
tion, swore Alfred Wade in as Governor. 

In the Spring of 1858, Alfred Wade resigned as Governor 
in favor of Tandy Walker who was chairman of the Convention 
which prepared the Skullyville Constitution. The cause of his 
resignation was a serious situation among the Choctaw people, 
one of the reasons being the abolition of the offices of the three 
district chiefs and the creation of the office of Governor. Alfred 
Wade was a member of the delegation which made the Treaty of 
1866 and was member of the Council. J can’t recall the date 
of his death. He was buried at what is known now as Wade’s 
Burying Ground in Leflore County, near his old home. He died 
about the year 1868. 

I do not know much about Tandy Walker who succeeded 
Alfred Wade. He lived near Skullyville, now Spiro, Oklahoma. 
He was a member of Choctaw Council in 1855 at Fort Towson 
when he was President of the Senate in 1869, 1870, 1873-4. He 
was in the Confederate Army during the Civil War. During 
his administration, by proclamation, he called on the Choctaw 
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people to vote to hold another convention to change the Con- 
stitution, either to accept the Skullyville or the Doaksville Con- 
stitution, or to make a new one. A majority voted to hold a 
convention. Walker then ordered the said convention to convene 
at Doaksville in January, 1860. In the meantime, Walker’s term 
expired as Governor, and at an election held in August, 1859, 
Brazil Leflore was elected Governor and took office in October, 
1859. He served one year. He was son of Louis Leflore by his 
first wife, Nancy Cravatt. He had three brothers, Greenwood, 
William, Ben, father of Campbell Leflore of Oklahoma City, and 
five sisters, and two half-brothers, Forbis and Jackson Leflore, 
Brazil Leflore was'a student of Choctaw Academy, emigrated to 
Indian Territory and located east of Fort Towson between Fort 
Towson and Clear Creek. When Thomas Leflore, cousin of 
Brazil Leflore, was District Chief of the Second District from 
1834 to 1838 and from 1842 to 1850, Brazil Leflore acted as his 
Private Secretary, Thomas Leflore being uneducated. Brazil Le- 
flore acted as Secretary and Treasurer of Second District from 
1834 to 1857. When Alfred Wade became Governor he called 
for a report from the District Secretary and Treasurer of each 
district, and Brazil Leflore was the only one who submitted his 
report. This report may be found in the tribal records being 
calendared in the Indian Office at Muskogee for the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. He was elected Treasurer of Choctaw Nation 
in 1866 and served for two years when he was reelected until in 
1871. He was elected Auditor of Choctaw Nation in 1876 and 
served until 1885. In the latter part of his life he moved from 
east of Fort Towson to old Goodland in what is now Choctaw 
County, where he died and is buried. This is three or four miles 
southwest of Hugo, Oklahoma. Brazil Leflore was son of Louis 
Leflore, a Frenchman. Louis Leflore’s brother, Michael, was 
father of Thomas Leflore, making the two men first cousins. 
At the meeting of the Convention at Doaksville in January, 
1860, George Hudson was made Chairman of the Convention, at 
the conclusion of which the Doaksville Constitution was adopted, 
and the office of District Chief of each of the three districts re- 
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established, the fourth chief to be chief of the Choctaw Nation. 
That was when the Choctaws began to use the word “Principal 
Chief.” George Hudson was elected chief in 1860 and served 
until 1862 for a term of two years. He was born in Mississippi 
in 1808; was educated at Mayhew Missionary School in Mississ- 
ippi; emigrated to this country and located on the west side of 
Mountain Fork River, in what is now McCurtain County, Okla- 
homa, where a mission school called Betha-bara, was located. 
He was a Council Member in 1844, 1845, 1846, 1849, 1850, and 
1855; Principal Chief 1860 to 1862; District Trustee in 1864. He 
died in 1865 and is buried about a mile west of Mountain Fork 
on the right side of the highway as one approaches the Mountain 
Fork bridge. There is no sign to show where his grave is. His 
father was a white man but nothing is known of him. James 
Hudson, father of Peter J. Hudson, was a younger brother of 
George Hudson. George Hudson has grandchildren near Smith- 
ville, named Hudson and Watson. He was a lawyer by profes- 
sion. He was a tall man. He was quite an orator. 


In 1859 Lewis Cass was elected District Chief of the First 
District, Choctaw Nation, or one of the three subschiefs. He 
was succeeded by Reuben Perry who served from 1860 to 1862. 

In the same year Hot-abi was elected District Chief of the 
Second District. He was a noted full-blood, uneducated, for 
whom the Leased District was named. He was a brother of 
Mitanvbbi who was called Judge Mitanvbbi and sometimes Miko 
Mitanvbbi. Hot-abi lived, died and is buried somewhere near 
Pickens, Oklahoma, in now McCurtain County. A Choctaw 
named Ahuklitvbbi which means “to catch him and kill him,” 
was the successor of Hot-abi which means “to look for and kill,” 
as District Chief, second district, from 1860 to 1862. Ahulitvbbi, 
uneducated, lived somewhere near Wheelock in Towson County, 
Choctaw Nation, now McCurtain County. He was the father 
of Henry Clay who was a lawyer by profession and well educated. 
I do not know where he was educated, however. Henry Clay 
was the father of Abner Clay who attended Roanoke College, 
Virginia. It was said that Abner was one of the brightest young 
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men that went to Roanoke College. After his return from 
school he was elected to the office of Prosecuting Attorney for 
Second District but was killed by some one who was afraid 
of him. 

Isaac Achukmvtvbbi was elected District Chief of the Third 
District in 1859. I know nothing about him. He was succeeded 
by William Lucas in 1860. William Lucas lived about one mile 
west of what is known as Armstrong Academy and died March 
11, 1875. Isaac Folsom was District Chief of Third District in 
1861. 

At the time of the creation of the office of District Chief in 
1860, men of prominence were elected to those offices and they 
had considerable authority, but as time went on their power 
dwindled away and the Principal Chief became more powerful. 

I cannot give a complete list of the District Chiefs from 1862 
until the abolition of the tribal government but will list what 
I have: 

First District: Kennedy McCurtain in 1859, Olasichvbbi in 
1877, William M. Anderson from 1888 to 1890, James Bond from 
1891 to 1893, Jackson Kampelvbbi from 1893 to 1896, Sam Hicks 
1896. 

Seconp Districr: Mitanvbbi, father of Thompson McKin- 
ney, Principal Chief, in 1886; Capt. Nanomvntvbbi, chief in 
1874 to 1880, who lived, died and is buried four miles east of old 
Spencer Academy on the Choctaw Pushmataha County line. He 
was a good speaker. James Wright was District Chief in 1881; 
Gaines Anderson in 1877, and probably took Capt. Nanomvntvbbi’s 
place in his absence; Thomas H. Byington, chief pro tem in 1881; 
Philip Noah from 1888 to 1890. He was one of the large Noah 
family living at Mt. Zion and died and is buried there. Mt. Zion 
is in now McCurtain County, Oklahoma. Felekatvbbi was Dis- 
trict Chief from 1886 to 1888. He lived, died and is buried at 
his home place at what is now known as Bethel, Oklahoma, in 
McCurtain County. Alex H. Reid was chief from 1890 to 1894. 
He lived and died in Red River County, Choctaw Nation, now 
McCurtain County. He was slender and tall and I knew him 
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well but don’t know anything I could say about him. Stephen 
Ontahyvbbi was District Chief from 1895 to 1896. Gooding 
Nelson, Sam Taylor, Imayvbbi and Cosum Wade were all Dis- 
trict Chiefs but I do not have the date. I knew Sam Taylor, a 
Six Town Indian, who lived five miles north of Smithville and 
is buried there. I also knew Imayvbbi. He was a good speaker. 
He lived three miles north of Mt. Zion and is buried there. 

Tuirp District: George Folsom was District Chief in 1860; 
Harris Franklin in 1880; Stephen Hobert in 1888 to 1890; Mack 
McGould from 1891 to 1894; Abel Foster in 1895; William E. 
Cobb (no date); Simon Logan and Moses Wade (no date). 

Sam Garland was electetd Principal Chief of Choctaw Nation 
in 1862 and served until October, 1864. He was born in Missis- 
sippi and emigrated to this country. He was a student of Choc- 
taw Academy. It may be he is the same Sam Garland who was 
elected District Chief of Southwest Division in Mississippi but was 
not recognized as such. He lived, died, and is buried at the town 
of Janis, Oklahoma, in McCurtain County, Oklahoma. There is 
a large monument over his grave. I have a picture of it. His 
brothers were John, Silas, and James and his sisters were Nancy 
and Lucy Garland. Silas had several children, among them Israel 
Garland whose daughter married Mitchel Harrison and later mar- 
ried a man named Hall. They were parents of the late Chief 
William Harrison of Poteau. His mother died only recently. 
Sam Garland was a Council member at different times. He 
married Mary Pitchlynn, sister of Peter P. Pitchlynn. They had 
one son, Crocket Garland. Louis Ledbetter of Wewoka, Okla- 
homa, married a daughter of Crocket Garland. Sam Garland 
was a member of Peter P. Pitchlynn’s delegation to Washington 
in 1853 in what became known as Net Proceeds Claim. He died 
in 1870 and was a Council member at the time of his death. 

Peter P. Pitchlynn succeeded Sam Garland in 1864 and 
served until October, 1866. He was born in Mississippi in 1806, 
emigrating to this country at the time of removal and settling 
at Eagletown in Apuckshunvbbi District, instead of Mosholetvbbi 
District to which all the Pitchlynns, Hudsons and Folsoms and 
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others belonged. He owned a large farm on the east side of 
Mountain Fork River at Eagletown and had probably thirty 
slaves. He attended school at the University of Nashville, Tenn- 
essee. He served as Superintendent of the Choctaw Academy 
at one time. He was a member of the Choctaw Council in 1849, 
1850, and 1861. He headed the delegation known as Peter P. 
Pitchlynn delegation in 1853 which served at Washington. He 
served as a Choctaw Delegate from 1853 all of the time until 
his death in 1881. He was a School Trustee from 1859 to 1962 
and a member of the first Choctaw Board of Trustees in 1944. 
One of the buildings of Spencer Academy was named for him. 
The other members of this Board were Robert M. Jones, Thomp- 
son McKinney and Agent Armstrong. He served in this capaci- 
ty until 1853 when he became delegate to Washington. He 
died on January 17, 1881 at Washington and is buried in Wash- 
ington in the Congressional Cemetery and his monument bears 
the following inscriptions: 

On the west side: “Chief and delegate of the Choctaw Na- 
tion for whose advancement many years of his life were devoted 
—Choctaw Brave.” 

On the north side: “P. P. Pitchlynn died January 17, 1881, 
age 75 years.” 

Peter P. Pitchlynn was a son of John Pitchlynn, a white man, 
by his second wife, Rhoda Folsom, sister of Colonel David Fol- 
som. Major John Pitchlynn was born near St. Johns Island off 
Puerto Rico, on board ship. His father Isaac Pitchlynn was an 
officer in the British Navy. He, Isaac, was sent out among the 
Choctaws to treat with them. On this trip he took with him 
his young son John. Isaac Pitchlynn died in Mississippi and his 
son, John, was left among the Choctaws. Peter P. Pitchlynn 
married a daughter of Col. David Folsom named Rhoda. John 
Pitchlynn’s first wife, Sophie Folsom, daughter of Ebenezer Fol- 
som by his Choctaw wife, was mother of James, John Jr., and 
Kate Pitchlynn. By his second wife, Rhoda, his children were 
Peter P., William B., Silas, Mary (Mrs. Sam Garland) and Eliza 
who married Alonzo Harris, and Elizabeth who married William 
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H. Harris, brother of Alonzo. Peter P. Pitchlynn was active and 
capable and did much for the Choctaw people during his life 
time. After the death of his first wife he married a white widow, 
Mrs. Caroline Lambert of Washington, D. C. At his death he left 
two children, Sophia and Lee Pitchlynn, now living in Washing- 
ton. Peter P. Pitchlynn’s children by his first wife were Lycur- 
gus (Posh) Pitchlynn, Melvina, Loren, Peter Pitchlynn, Jr., and 
Rhoda Pitchlynn. Peter P. Pitchlynn’s sister, Rhoda, married a 
white man named Dr. Calvin Howell originally from New Or- 
leans. Posh Pitchlynn was the grandfather of William F. Semple, 
an attorney, now of Tulsa, Okla. Dr. Thomas Howell of Davis, 
Oklahoma, is a nephew of Peter P. Pitchlynn. 

According to the Journal of the House of Representatives of 
the Choctaw Nation, bound in book form, and in vault of the 
Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes at Muskogee, the fol- 
lowing were candidates for Principal Chief of Choctaw Nation 
in 1864; with the number of votes each received opposite their 
respective names: 


P. P. Pitchlynn 294 votes 
F(ranceway) Battice 284 votes 
Jerry Wade 265 votes 


There was a full blood Choctaw named Chafvtaya which 
means “running and going,” who assumed the name of John 
Pitchlynn, emigrated from Mississippi to Indian Territory, located 
near Lukfata for awhile and re-emigrated up to what was known 
as Wade Settlement at the source of Kiamichi River and lived 
near a church called Lennox where Simon Hobbs was a missionary. 
He named his children Peter, Thomas, Davis and Alex Pitchlynn. 
They lived near Albion and Talihina. Sometimes people are con- 
fused about these families, but there is no relationship with Peter 
P. Pitchlynn, he being a half breed and they being full bloods. 

According to manuscript record No. 19435 in the tribal files 
now in the custody of the Oklahoma Historical Society, James 
Thompson, Chief Justice, and I. L. Garvin, Associate Justice, 
Choctaw Supreme Court, rendered an opinion dated October 
1867 in case of John Wilkin y. Choctaw Nation, deciding that 
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during P. P. Pitchlynn’s absence from the Nation that John Wil- 
kin, being President of the Senate, was fully authorized to act as 
Principal Chief of the Nation until P. P. Pitchlynn’s return, and 
that inasmuch as John Wilkin did act as Principal Chief during 
his absence he was entitled to remuneration for services rendered. 

Under date of November 7, 1884, a resolution was passed by 
the Choctaw Council and approved by Ed McCurtain, Principal 
Chief, that $1268.00, the amount of the account against the estate 
of the late Col. P. P. Pitchlynn, be allowed, requiring the Princi- 
pal Chief to issue a certificate in favor of the late Col. Pitchlynn, 
and requiring National Auditor to issue his warrant on the National 
Treasurer for the same. This was found in a bound Choctaw 
volume in vault of the Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

According to the Journal of the House of Representatives of 
Choctaw Nation in the vault of the Superintendent of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, the following parties were candidates for Princi- 
pal Chief of Choctaw Nation in 1866, the votes each received being 
listed opposite their respective names: 


VICI MNNY C00 ee te A 552 votes 
Rg VIE Ie. aod seek ie See ed ane ar nr 367 votes 
Cea Gl Sth ieee ee mt eh 199 votes 
TEL EBPS POs oc a BR etn el A ee PZ 

ADELE, | PRTC op TER et US pen Ah egal eel Nel en 1 vote 
| [eee 721 Om Ba Fas gH Ret soled le Mert eee 1 vote 
ATIC UBT AL LAD Sef oa Ok eerie, ee 80 votes 
RE TSFCTI EATER ON CL SOET irk ee re eae tess 265 votes 


Allen Wright was elected Principal Chief of Choctaw Nation 
in 1866 and served until October 1870. He was born in Mississippi 
son of Ishtimahelvbbi, and emigrated to Indian Territory at the 
time of the removal, stopping at Lukfatah for awhile and then 
located west at Boggy Depot. Allen Wright was educated at 
Union College, Schenectedy, N. Y. He was a Presbyterian Minister 
and translator. He was Treasurer of Choctaw Nation from 1860 
to 1861, or one term. He headed the delegation which made the 
Treaty of 1866 and was elected Principal Chief in 1866, serving 
until 1870. He also served as Superintendent of Public Schools of 
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Choctaw Nation. He was a Council member. He was active in 
public affairs and did much for the Choctaw people. He died 
and was buried at his home place at Boggy Depot, in now Atoka 
County, Oklahoma. He married a teacher from Ohio and their 
children were Dr. E. N., Frank, Mary, Annie, Clara, Kate, Allen, 
Jr., and James B. Wright. 

According to the Journal of House of Representatives of 
Choctaw Nation in custody of Superintendent of Five Civilized 
Tribes, the following were candidates for Principal Chief in 1868, 
the votes each received being placed opposite their names, 

AlléngWiicht =. 2 =ea ea netanrree re we rit 

F(ranceway) Battiest — See siecle. _. 501 votes 

William J. Bryant was elected Principal Chief in 1870, servy- 
ing until 1874, two terms. I believe his father was a white man. 
He was a student of Choctaw Academy. He emigrated to this 
country about 1840 after the general removal. He was still in 
Mississippi in 1838. He first located in Red River County, Choc- 
taw Nation, and from there went to Octavia and was elected 
chief while living at Octavia, in now McCurtain County, Okla 
Then he emigrated to about where Wilburton is now and was 
postmaster there, the postoffice being Pleasant, now discontinued. 
Then he moved to Tushkahoma where he lived for several years. 
He died there and is buried about two miles east of Tushkahoma 
about 200 yards north of the Frisco Railroad and also the high- 
way. His grave was covered with a marble slab with headstone 
bearing an inscription. It is all broken to pieces now. I do not 
know the date of his death. He was a member of the Masonic 
Lodge. I do not know whom he married and nothing about his 
children. He was a member of Choctaw Council in 1844; Supreme 
Judge of Second District in 1865; delegate to Creek Convention 
(at North Fork Town I believe) in 1861. 

In August 1872 William J. Bryant was opposed by Turner 
B. Turnbull, a student of Choctaw Academy, District Chief of 
[hird District in 1863, Judge of Blue County in 1853. William j: 
Bryant won the race with a large majority. 

Coleman Cole was elected Principal Chief of Choctaw Nation 
in 1874. He served for two terms until October 1878. A copy of 
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his last message to the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Council assembled, October 1878 term, may be found in 
the manuscript tribal records now in the custody of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, No. 19437. He was educated at Elliot Mission 
School in Mississippi. He was son of Robert Cole, who was Dis- 
trict Chief of Western Division, Mississippi, in 1825. Coleman 
Cole was still in Mississippi in 1838 so I think they emigrated 
about 1840. He was a member of Council in 1850, 1855, and 1871- 
1873. If Robert Cole was correct in saying that Greenwood Le- 
flore was his nephew then Coleman Cole’s sister, name unknown, 
must have married a Frenchman named Louie Cravatt. Cravatt and 
his wife had two daughters, Nancy and Rebecca Cravatt. Louis 
Leflore, Frenchman, married Nancy Cravatt and they were par- 
ents of Greenwood Leflore and others. After Nancy’s death he 
married Rebecca and they were the parents of Forbis Leflore and 
others. Robert Cole was a half-breed. It is not known who his 
father was but he was a white man with an Indian wife of the 
Shvkchi Homa Tribe. In 1938 when testimony was being taken 
in some claim of the Choctaws against the United States, Cole- 
man Cole testified that a massacre of the Shvkchi Homa Tribe 
of Choctaw Indians by Chickasaws assisted by Choctaws, just be- 
fore the Revolutionary War, all of said Tribe were killed except 
about 200 women and children, among them being a woman with 
a white husband who ran away and left her with several children. 
This woman was Coleman Cole’s grandmother. Her name was 
Shumaka and she was still living in 1838, age 120, when this 
testimony was given. Coleman Cole is a descendant of the Shvkchi 
Homa Tribe and Choctaw Indians. He located in Cedar County, 
Choctaw Nation, east of Antlers, Okla., at the time of emigration. 
He died and is buried about three miles south of a  postoffice 
called Standley, in Pushmataha County, Okla. The man who 
owns the farms knows where the grave is and does not disturb 
it. It is in a field and has a pile of rocks over it. Coleman Cole had 
a son, Logan, whose children are all dead, but whose granddaugh- 
ter lives at Wichita, Kansas. Coleman Cole was a Choctaw Dele- 
gate to the Creek Convention at North Fork Town held on July 
1, 1861, when a treaty was made with the Confederacy. Green 
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McCurtain often said that he was related to Coleman Cole. 
Green McCurtain’s uncle Daniel having married Robert Cole’s 
sister. Garrett E. Nelson, white man, married another sister. 
Green McCurtain said that when Coleman Cole got to be chief 
he built a two-story log house. 

At the August 2, 1876, election, William Bryant, Coleman 
Cole and Allen Wright were candidates, Coleman Cole being 
elected. 

In 1878 Isaac Garvin was elected Principal Chief of Choctaw 
Nation but he died in February 1880. His father was Henry 
Garvin, white man. I do not know where Isaac Garvin was 
educated. He was born in Mississippi and emigrated to Indian 
Territory, locating in Red River County, about a mile southwest 
of what is now the town of Garvin, Okla. The station, Garvin, 
was named for him. He was County Judge of Red River County 
for several years; Supreme Judge for several years. He was buried 
at ‘his home place and a monument is standing to mark his 
grave. I do not know who his first wife was but his second wife 
was Melvina, daughter of Capt. Miashambi, and ‘sister of Peter 
J. Hudson’s mother. Peter J. Hudson tells about Isaac Garvin 
coming to his father’s house ;when he was just a little child. The 
father and mother were both out when he arrived and as the 
children didn’t know who he was and he looked so much like 
a white man, one of Mr. Hudson’s sisters said in Choctaw “No 
count white man come to our country.” They felt very much 
ashamed when they found he was a Choctaw and knew what 
had been said. By his second wife, Isaac Garvin had one 
daughter, Francis, who married a man by name of Dr. Shi. They 
emigrated to Chickasaw Nation ,with Isaac Garvin’s widow and 
have all died out with exception of one son, Isaac Garvin Shi 
now living in Chickasaw Nation. 

Jack McCurtain, being President of the Senate at the time 
of Isaac Garvin’s death, filled out his unexpired term, and was 
elected Principal Chief and sworn in on October 1880, serving 
for two terms, until October 1884. A printed copy of his Message 
to the Senate and House of Representatives of Choctaw Nation, 
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dated October 7, 1881, at Chahta Tamaha, may be found in 
the records of the Oklahoma Historical Society Archives, being 
No. 19438. He was a son of Cornelius McCurtain, and brother 
of Green and Edmond McCurtain, both of whom _ later 
became Principal Chief of the Nation. He was born in the 
State of Mississippi March 4, 1830, moved with his parents to 
Indian Territory in 1833, attended school at Old Spencer Acad- 
emy, 9 miles north of Doaksville when about fourteen years of 
age but remained there only about two years. The other Mc- 
Curtain boys attended Fort Coffee School so it may be that 
Jackson did also. He died on November 14, 1885, and is buried 
a half mile east of the Choctaw capitol near Tuskahoma, Okla. 
The following is inscribed upon his monument: 


‘In memory of Jackson F. McCurtain Ex. Gov. of the Choctaw 
Nation. Born in the State of Miss., March 4, 1830. Moved to Ind. 
Ty., Choctaw Nation 1833. Died Nov. 14, 1885. Age 55 years, 8 
months and 10 days. 

‘“‘He was placed in the old Spencer Academy when about 
fourteen years of age but unfortunately remained in school only 
about a little more than 2 years.—In 1850 he was elected Repre- 
sentative to the Choctaw Council of the Choctaw Nation and con- 
tinued member until July 1861 when he was elected Captain of 
the first Choctaw regiment under Commanding General D. H. 
Cooper—1862.—He was promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Second Choctaw Battalion and was a faithful efficient officer 
knowing no fear in all his command. Was surrendered to the Federal 
authority in 1866. He was elected Senator by a unanimous vote 
of the County and continued in that capacity until the death of 
Gov. I. L. Garvin Feby. 1880, when in consequence of his being 
President of the Senate he became Governor of the Choctaw Na- 
tion. He became his successor in Oct. 1880 having been elected by 
an overwhelming majority. 

‘‘He became his own successor again in Oct. 1882. Consequently 
he served as Governor two full terms and a part of the term and 
what he did while exercising the duties of the Office of Governor 
will hold him in grateful remembrance by the Choctaw people who 
love their country. His heart always went out for orphans and 
such a man deserves well the approval of his fellow man and the 
smiles of Heaven. 

‘‘An honest man here lies at rest—As ere God with His 
image blest. The friend of man, the friend of truth, the friend of 
age and a guide for youth. 

‘‘Wew hearts like his with virtue warmed. 
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‘Few hearts with knowledge so informed. 
“‘Tf there is another world he lives in bliss. 
‘‘Tf there is none he made the best of this.’’ 


His first wife was Marie Riley, sister of Judge James Riley 
of First District. His home for many years was at Red Oak, in 
now Latimer County, Oklahoma, where he lived at the time 
he was made Principal Chief. While still serving as Chief he 
moved north of Hugo about ten miles and south of Antlers, 
where he lived for about two years, moving later to Tuskahoma 
about 1883. It was during Jackson McCurtain’s administration 
that the Council House was built at Tuskahoma, council having 
been held at Chahta Tamaha or Armstrong Academy from 1863 
to 1884. While he was living at Red Oak, many intruders had 
gone into the Choctaw Nation from Arkansas, and when he be- 
came Chief he asked the United States for troops to assist the 
Choctaw militia to remove the intruders from the northeastern 
part of Choctaw Nation. They did furnish troops and the in- 
truders were removed but it was not long until they returned 
and it is said that they threatened Jackson McCurtain’s life and 
that is when he moved to Hugo. 

His first wife died leaving two daughters, one of whom 
died young, and the other, Sophie, married Lewis Garvin. She 
died, leaving one son, Simpson Garvin, now living at Talihina. 

His second wife was Jane Austin. Their children, numbering 
about ten, have all died with the exception of Lizzie, now Mrs. 
Aikman. One of their daughters married Lyman Moore of Spiro. 
She died leaving a daughter and son. 

Jane Austin McCurtain was said to have been Jackson Mc- 
Curtain’s private secretary and adviser during his administration. 
She died in August 1924 at the age of 82 years. 

Edmond McCurtain, brother of Jackson, succeeded him as 
Chief, taking office in October 1884 and serving until October 
1886. His opponent was J. P. Folsom. He was a son of Cornelius 
McCurtain. He lived at Sans Bois, Choctaw Nation, died at 


Skullyville and is buried there. The following is inscribed upon 
his monument: 


“In memory of Edmond McCurtain, born March 4, 1842, died 
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Nov. 11, 1890, at Skullyville. He filled every office of honor or 
trust in the gift of the people, from representative to Principal 
Chief. He was also a delegate to Washington for four years. One 
half of his life was spent in the service of his country and during 
all this time his actions were governed by pure patriotism as the 
Choctaws will ever know. While Superintendent of schools he 
sowed the seeds of education among his people that will blossom 
and bear fruit as long as this nation stands. He deserves above 
all others to be called the friend of his people. He was kind and 
generous as the brave only be. When the years have come and 
gone and the Choctaws be few, this stone shall mark the place of 
one purest, bravest and most patriotic sons of that nation. If there 
be a place where the kind, the noble and the honest can rest, when 
life is ended, he will enjoy its happiness because he made so many 
_ happy on this earth.’’ 


Tandy Walker was also buried in this grave yard; also 
Edmond McCurtain’s brothers, David and Robert. 

Henderson Walker, brother of Tandy Walker, murdered 
Robert McCurtain, after which the other McCurtain brothers 
went to Henderson’s house and killed him. This almost started 
a feud between the Walkers and McCurtains but somehow it 
was patched up. David McCurtain was killed by a negro who 
was later killed by Green McCurtain, David’s brother. 

Edmond McCurtain was married three times. He was Super- 
intendent of Public Schools of Choctaw Nation. In 1879 he took 
Peter J. Hudson to Springfield, Mo., when he entered Drury 
College. 

Thompson McKinney succeeded Edmond McCurtain, taking 
office in October 1886 and serving until October 1888. He was 
a full blood Choctaw. I do not know where he received his 
education. The name Thompson McKinney of Smithville, Okla., 
may have been acquired from Thompson McKinney of Skully- 
ville. He was a son of Judge Mitanvbbi which means “to kill 
while he is coming.” Mitanvbbi lived on Eagle Fork about three 
miles west of the town of Smithville, Okla.. where he died. 
Thompson McKinney was his oldest child and William Mc- 
Kinney who died just recently his youngest son. ‘Thompson 
McKinney was a member of Council in 1877; National Secretary 
for several years, and chief from 1886 to 1888. He died in 1889 
and is buried two or three miles west of Wilburton, Okla. 
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Thompson McKinney’s grave is located on the tract of land 
near Wilburton, which is still tribal property, on which houses 
are being built, it being intended to colonize the Choctaws there 
in case it is necessary. I have heard that they are trying to fix 
up Thompson McKinney’s grave. At one time his grave was 
pointed out to me and it is covered with logs. 

At the time of his death he left two children. Jackson James 
was appointed guardian for these children and placed them in 
the Murrow Orphan Home at Atoka, Okla. 

Many people confuse Thompson McKinney, Principal Chief 
with a Thompson McKinney of Skullyville. Thompson Mc- 
Kinney of Skullyville died in 1859 and is buried at Skullyville 
Burying Ground, while the Thompson McKinney who was 
Principal Chief lived, died and is buried near Wilburton. Thomp- 
son McKinney of Skullyville was the grandfather of Major 
Victor M. Locke. He was a student at Choctaw Academy, a 
lawyer by profession and did as much as any one toward build- 
ing up the Choctaw schools but never was Chief. At one time, 
however, he opposed Alfred Wade for the office of Governor 
of Choctaw Nation, but was defeated. 

Ben Smallwood succeeded Thompson McKinney, taking 
the oath of office in October 1888 and serving until 1890. His 
opponent was Wilson N. Jones. It is not known what school 
he attended. He was a son of William Smallwood. His grand- 
father was Elijah Smallwood, a white man, from South Carolina, 
who went to Mississippi and married Mary Leflore, sister of 
Thomas Leflore. Ben Smallwood’s father, William Smallwood, 
was a student at Choctaw Academy. He was a member of Council 
in 1863. He married Annie Burney, a Chickasaw woman. He 
lived and died Dec. 15, 1891 at Lehigh and is buried there. Mrs. 
Lizzie Nash of Antlers is a descendent of Ben Smallwood. 


Wilson N. Jones succeeded Ben Smallwood as Principal Chief. 
He was sworn in in October 1890 and served until October 
1894, two terms. He was uneducated but was a good business 
man. He got rich in spite of the fact that he could hardly write 
his name. He talked broken English. He was Treasurer, District 
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Trustee and finally Principal Chief. During his administration 
two boarding schools were added to the four boarding schools 
already in existence. One of these schools was for boys and was 
called Jones Academy in honor of Governor Jones, while the 
other, for girls, was called Tuskahoma Female Institute. P. J. 
Hudson was the first Superintendent of Tuskahoma Female In- 
stitute. 


During the election of 1892 in the race between Wilson N. 
Jones and Jacob Jackson for Principal Chief, a great deal of 
confusion was created. It was at this time that trouble started at 
McAlester which terminated at Antlers and became known as 
the Antlers or Locke War. A man by name of Joe Haklotvbbi 
was killed at Hartshorne by political enemies and it was this 
killing which started this trouble, leaders of both factions gather- 
ing at McAlester immediately after the killing to fight it out, 
but a fight was averted by the appearance of a man on a white 
horse, waving a United States flag. He called for a parley and 
notified the heads of each party not to fire a shot for if they did 
he had authority from the United States Government to abolish 
the tribal governments. That man was Leo Bennett, U. S. Indian 
Agent. The trouble later sprung up at Antlers, however. This 
trouble was caused by the election campaign of Wilson N. Jones 
and Jacob Jackson for Principal Chief. 

Wilson N. Jones was a son of Nathaniel Jones of Mississippi. 
His mother’s name is unknown but she was from the Battiest 
family which makes him of French descent. His first wife was 
Luisa Leflore and they were parents of Annie Bell and Willie 
Jones. Willie Jones was killed leaving one son, Nat Jones, who 
committed suicide at Oklahoma City by jumping from the top 
of a ten story building. Wilson N. Jones had a sister named 
Lizzie who married a white man named Thomas Griggs. They 
were parents of Thomas Griggs, Jr., who was father of Mrs. 
Lizzie Nash of Antlers, Okla., making Wilson N. Jones, Mrs. 
Nash’s great uncle. 

Wilson N. Jones’ second wife was a white woman but I 


know nothing about her. They had no children. 
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During the latter part of his life he lived at Sherman, 
Texas. He died about 1900 but I do not know where, or where 
he was buried. 

His home in Choctaw Nation was north of Bokchita, in 
now Bryan County, Oklahoma. 

Jefferson Gardner succeeded Wilson N. Jones as Principal 
Chief, taking office in October 1894 and serving until Octo- 
ber 1896. His opponent was J. B. Jackson. He was born near 
Wheelock, Choctaw Nation, son of Noel Gardner who was a 
student of Choctaw Academy. His brothers were James and 
Jerry. Jerry was father of Edmond Gardner of Valliant, who is 
quite a historian. Jefferson Gardner was Treasurer of Choctaw 
Nation, acted as Circuit Judge of Second Judicial District, and 
finally elected Principal Chief of Choctaw Nation. He was 
postmaster of Eagletown from about 1874 for many years. He 
ran a general store at Eagletown, another at Sulphur Springs 
or Alikchi, Choctaw Nation, and still another at Bon-ton, Choc- 
taw Nation, on Red River. When he was postmaster Mr. Peter 
J. Hudson acted as his clerk at Eagletown and knew him very 
well. He was a man about 5’ 6”, bald headed, half-breed, a 
man of few words but very kind. His first wife died at 
Wheelock. I don’t know who she was. She left one daughter 
named Alzira, now Mrs. Lambert. I do not know where she 
lives. When Jefferson Gardner moved to Eagletown he had 
no family, his daughter attended school at New Hope Sem- 
inary. While at Eagletown he married Lucy Christy, daughter 
of Joe Christy. At the death of Lucy he married her sister, 
Judy. He had quite a family by these wives but they are all dead 
with exception of Emma, now Mrs. Mills, living at Valliant, 
and Alzira, now Mrs. Lambert. He died about 1905 and is buried 
at the Joe Christy Burying Ground three miles southeast of 
Eagletown. 

Green McCurtain succeeded Jefferson Gardner as Principal 
Chief, taking office in October 1896 and serving until Octo- 
ber 1900, two terms. His Opponents were Jefferson Gardner, 
J. B. Jackson and G. W. Dukes. He was a son of Cornelius 
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McCurtain and brother of Edmond and Jackson McCurtain, 
both former chiefs of the Choctaw Nation. He was born at 
Skullyville and died December 28, 1910, at his home at Kinta, 
Oklahoma, and was buried at his old home at Sans Bois, 
Oklahoma, Haskell County, about 5 miles east of Kinta. He 
married for his first wife a white woman, mother of D. C. 
McCurtain, living at Poteau. She later married Tom Ains- 
worth. Green McCurtain married as his second wife, Kate 
Spring, daughter of John Spring of now Tuskahoma, Okla- 
homa. Their children were Alice who married George Scott 
now living at Stigler and former Treasurer of Choctaw Na- 
tion, Lena who married Herbert Moore now of Muskogee, 
Bertha and Cora who married brothers, the Pebworth boys. 
Cora is now dead but Bertha is living. Mrs. Green McCurtain 
is still living at Stigler with her daughter, Mrs. George Scott. 
He was elected Principal Chief on the program of the Tuska- 
homa Party of which he was the head and which advocated 
negotiation with the Dawes Commission for the settlement of 
Choctaw Affairs. 

Gilbert W. Dukes succeeded Green McCurtain and took 
office in October 1900 serving until October 1902. He was 
born around Wheelock. He was a son of Joseph Dukes who 
was interpreter and translator for early missionaries. He was 
with Cyrus Byington at Mayhew Mission School in Mississippi 
for a long time and then emigrated to Indian Territory and 
stayed with Alfred Wright at Wheelock Seminary for many 
years as translator of the New Testament. Gilbert W. Dukes’ 
mother was Nancy Collins. When but a young man Gilbert 
W. Dukes moved from Wheelock to what is known as Wade 
Settlement about 6 miles east of Talihina, Oklahoma. He was 
a student of old Spencer Academy. He married Angeline Wade, 
daughter of Governor Alfred Wade. They had two children, 
Henry, now of Bokhoma, McCurtain County, Oklahoma, and 
the other, Joseph Dukes, Assistant Field Clerk at Talihina, 
Oklahoma. After the death of his first wife he married Isabel, 
daughter of Horace Woods, white man, father of a large family. 
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At their death they left, Edwin, D. Hopaiishvbbi, Josephine, 
Minerva and Leatta Dukes, all of whom are living around Tali- 
hina. The first office ever held by Gilbert W. Dukes was as 
Sheriff of Wade County, Choctaw Nation. He joined the 
Confederate Army when very young. He was Supreme Judge 
for four years, Circuit Judge for seven years, Auditor of Choc- 
taw Nation, and Chief from 1900 to 1902. He was a delegate 
to Washington in 1911. He died about 1915 or 1916 and was 
buried at Post Oak Presbyterian Church on the south side of 
Kiamichi River about twelve miles southeast of Talihina, just 
barely inside of Pushtmataha County. He was a very large 
man, about six feet tall and very liberal. He always had many 
people at his house. He was a great friend of D. Thomas, a 
merchant at Talihina. He was a Republican. 

In October 1902 Green McCurtain again took office as Prin- 
cipal Chief, serving until his death December 28, 1910. In 
the election of 1902, Tom Hunter of Hugo, Oklahoma, was 
Green McCurtain’s opponent. In October 1902 before the votes 
were canvassed the United States Government had to send 
soldiers to Tuskahoma to keep peace. Gilbert W. Dukes was a 
friend of Tom Hunter and the morning on which the votes 
were to be canvassed he walked into the capitol with Tom 
Hunter and turned everything over to him as his successor. 
Major Hackett, U. S. Marshal, who was a friend of Gilbert 
W. Dukes and Tom Hunter, took possession of the capitol and 
grounds, with Tom Hunter as chief, and proceeded to organize 
a council, the followers of McCurtain being barred from the 
building. Indian Agent Shoenfelt was on the ground and at- 
tempted to settle the difficulty but it was impossible because 
the U. S. Marshal representing the Judicial Department was in 
charge. Therefore, Agent Shoenfelt sent a message to the War 
Department at Washington for troops. The order went to 
Fort Sill for soldiers to go to Tuskahoma. Saturday about 
noon which was the last day provided by Constitution to can- 
vass the votes the U. S. soldiers composed of 200 negroes with 
white officers, came in, marched to the capitol, and after the 
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commander consulted for one hour with U. S. Marshal and 
U. S. Agent, he took charge of the building, disarming all oc- 
cupants of the building and instructing them to tend to any 
business necessary. The members of the two factions then en- 
tered into fist fights in which the command took no side, while 
the votes were being canvassed. It was dark when the can- 
vassing was completed and Green McCurtain was declared 
elected Principal Chief of Choctaw Nation. Peter J. Hudson 
was an interpreter for Green McCurtain’s faction and witnessed 
and took part in the trouble. 

In 1904 another election was held with Green McCurtain 
and Thomas Hunter as candidates and Green McCurtain was 
re-elected. He served until October 1906. 

In August 1906 Wesley Anderson of Tuskahoma was elected 
Principal Chief but was not confirmed from the fact that the 
tribal government was supposed to have expired March 4, 1906. 
He had no opponent. So Green McCurtain was the last elected 
chief and continued to serve until his death on December 28, 
1910.7 


1 This article was written in April, 1934. See R. L. Williams, “Peter James Hud- 
son, 1861-1938,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XVII (1938), 1-4. 
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RECONNOISSANCE OF H. L. MARVIN 
Chief Engineer for the Kansas Southern 
Railroad in 1884." 


Edited by James W. Moffitt 


The first railroads were constructed across Oklahoma in order 
to reach Texas, which offered the prospect of good revenues in the 
shipment of cattle and other products.” In 1884 the officers and 
directors of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway became 
interested in extending a line southward. About 1878 it commenced 
building its first branch lines.* By 1879, one branch had reached 
Wichita, Kansas, and another Eldorado, in the same state.* A year 
later it built to the border of Indian Territory at Coffeyville, Arkan- 
sas City, and Caldwell 


The detailed study which follows was prepared by H. L. 
Marvin, Chief Engineer of the Kansas Southern Railroad.® It was 
mailed from Chanute, Kansas, May 20, 1884, to the General Mana- 
ger, A. A. Robinson. Marvin reported: 


I have completed the reconnoissance of the several routes 
through the Indian Territory and Northern Texas as per instrue- 
tions from your office and herewith submit my report. 

Upon the map of the Indian Territory I have drawn three 
lines; one from Coffeyville, Kansas to Gainsville, Texas; one 
from Arkansas City, Kansas, to Gainsville, Texas and one from 
Arkansas City, Kansas to a point near Salt Creek or Red River 


1 At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
on October 27, 1938, the President, Judge R. L. Williams, reported that “through 
the kindness of Mr, A. E. Pearson, an attorney of Oklahoma City, a communication 
ae a i pats Chief oe of the Kansas Southern Railroad had been pre- 
sented to our archives.” See “Minutes,” The Chronicl Oklah < 
City), XVI (1938), 498. es, e Chronicles of ahoma (Oklahoma 

2 Alpheus Caswell Bray, A Story of the Building of the Railroads in the State 
. ieee 1923 (Master of Arts thesis in the Library of the University of Okla- 

oma), 81. 


3 Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wrich clah : i 
1099) 1 oak urie right, Oklahoma: A History (New York, 
4 Letter of E. C. Boudinot, written March 31, 1879, in Jesse Lee Rader and Ed- 


ward Everett Dale, Readines j Oklah. st : 
Company, 1930), 444, nek ahoma History (Evanston: Row, Peterson and 


5 Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., I, 484. 
8 A corporation owned by the Santa Fe. 
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Station, Texas.’ These lines are drawn direct between the points 
without deviation and serve as base lines for the work of recon- 
noissance for the several routes which will be designated A-B 
and C, respectively. I have sought to find a practicable railroad 
route, which will be as near as possible to each of these base 
lines, upon the basis of one per cent maximum grade and without 
excessive work or cost. 


ROUTE—A—From Coffeyville to Gainesville, Station 1 is 
at end of track, south of Coffeyville. From this point to the 
south line of Kansas, approximately 114 miles, the grading has 
been done as nearly so, and a bridge built over Onion creek. The 
bridge will need renewing with a 100-foot truss and the grading 
will need to be restored from State line, Station 2 to California 
Creek, Station 4. The land is gently rolling and affords a good 
location with light work. The rough country along California 
Creek will force the line to the east of the base line, to a point 
south of Coffeyville, Possum Cr., Hickory Creek and California 
Creek, will each require a 60-foot truss bridge and trestle ap- 
proaches. South and west of California Creek a high ridge 
extends for a long distance. At Station 5 there is a gap in this 
ridge, which admits of a location, to the head of Shoeter Creek, 
Station 6. On Shoeter Creek, Station 7 and Carter’s Creek, 
Station 8, there will be heavy work for a mile at each place. The 
grades, however, will not be heavy. The crossing of Caney River, 
Station 9 should be 144 miles southeast from what is known as 
the ‘‘Rocky Ford.’’ This stream ean best be bridged by a 150 foot 
truss and a 60 foot approach span at each end of span. It would 
not be desirable to locate a pier in midstream as the valley is 
heavily timbered and the stream is subject to excessive floods, 
carrying a large amount of drift. The banks of the stream are 
firm and rock foundations can be reached in most places. High 
water is not liable to overflow the banks, although the valley 
is level, wide and in places swampy. 

The line as indicated, avoids the heavy country along the 
east border of the Osage reservation and the headlands over- 
looking the valley of the Verdigris river ; Birl Creek (Station 10) 
will require a single span of 150-foot truss. The banks are 
sharp, the stream deep and subject to floods and drifts. Between 
Stations 9 and 10 is Pumpkin Creek, requiring a 60-foot truss 
bridge. From Station 10 to 11 the land is low and in places 
swampy. At Station 11 there are indications of coal in creek 


7 Red River Station was located in Montague County, Texas, on the south bank 
of Red River not far frem the mouth of Salt Creek. Chronicles of Oklahoma (Okla- 
homa City), XIV (1936), 86. 

8 By an order of the Secretary of the Interior in 1871 the Osages were located 
in the Cherokee Outlet east of the Arkansas River in the present Osage County,, 
Oklahoma. Dora Ann Stewart, Government and Development of Oklahoma Territory 
(Oklahoma City: Harlow Publishing Company, 1933), 19-20. 
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bed. Coal occurs on Coal Creek, four miles east of Station 12. 
It is of good quality and 28 inches thickness of vein. Station 12 
is at the summit north of Tulsa. The slope from Station 11 is 
uniform and within the maximum grade. Tulsa (Station 3) is 
approximately 2 miles from the Arkansas River. As a town it 
is of little importance. The location is not suitable for a large 
town. 

From Coffeyville to Tulsa the land is of fair quality and the 
valleys of the Verdigris and Caney Rivers and Bird and Homing 
Creeks are very fertile. The location can be made down the 
valley of the Verdigris river, as indicated by the dotted line, 
but the line would be longer and the cost of grading somewhat 
greater than on the line selected. 

The bridging of the Arkansas River (Station 14) would 
require six spans of 150-foot truss bridge and a trestle approach 
on the right bank of 500 feet. Rock foundation ean be reached 
within reasonable distance and along the left bank the river 
has rock bottom. The crossing made by the A&P is a Trestle 
bridge, 1400 feet long. This was in part carried away by the 
drift and was replaced by a system of 30’ trussed girders, which 
only awaits the action of another fiood to be carried away. A 
temporary structure will not answer the purpose of bridging this 
river at any point east of Arkansas City and would be extremely 
unsafe there. Station 14 is not a very favorable point to bridge 
the Arkansas River. For this reason and for the better location 
to be secured on the south side of the river, I would recommend 
that upon making preliminary surveys, a line be tried as indi- 
cated by the dotted line 8-15-16-17-18-18-20. The only point 
of difficulty would be the summit at 17. There would be no 
difficulty from 8 to 16 or from 18 to 20. The advantages of this 
line were not apparent until the reconnoissance had progressed 
too far to return to it. The line from Station 14 to 20 will lay 
up the valley of Polecat Creek. This valley will afford a good 
grade with a reasonably low cost for grading. The alignment 
will be crooked and will not lay as near the base line as would 
be desirable. There may develop a compensation for the defect 
as coal occurs along this valley. The quality of the coal is good, 
depth of vein could not at the time be ascertained on account 
of high water. Polecat Creek will require a single span of 125- 
feet truss bridge. 

From Station 20 to 21 the line lays at the foot of a chain of 
headlands which terminate the upper platteau further west. 
aes renal es can be made between these points. The 

ae _ oe eep Fork will require some heavy work of grading 
ms are subject to overflow and are swampy.?® 


9 Deep Fork River is a tributary of the North Canadian River. It is so called 


as it has cut its channel to a lower channel than the maj 
jor stream. Charles N. Gould, 
Oklahoma Place Names (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1933), 39-40. 
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Deep Fork river will require one span of 150-foot truss. 

The height of the ridges south of Deep Fort Valley is 
340-feet. At point 22 there is a low saddle at the head of the 
creek flowing south to 21 and the valley of the creek is smooth 
and of uniform slope; which will admit of a favorable location. 
The elevation to be overcome from 21 to 22 is 290-feet. The 
descent from 22 to 23 at North fork river is easy. The north 
fork will require for bridging one span of 150-feet truss and 
two 60-foot trusses for approaches. Between north fork and 
the Canadian river there will be heavy work for nearly the 
whole distance. The country is for the most part heavily tim- 
bered and broken. The extremes of elevation are not excessive 
and within reach of the grade. From 23 to 24 the elevation to 
overcome is 130 ft. Distance 7 miles. At 24 there will need to be 
a cut of approximately 30-feet and extreme length 800’. At 25 
and 26 there will also be heavy work. The work near the We- 
woka river need not be excessive. The line at 27 should cross 
the river very nearly on the east line of the Seminole reser- 
vation.!° The bridge required at this point would be a 125- 
foot truss. 

From Station 27 to 28 the line will lay up a creek valley 
and at 28 will be required a short heavy cut. From 28 to 29 the 
line will be crooked and the work heavy. At Sasakwa there occurs 
a sharp limestone ridge extending east and west which it is 
difficult to cross. This will cause a deflection in the line at Sta- 
tion 29 to the west up Little River for four miles to Station 30,4 

The range of elevation to be overcome between Wewoka 
and Little River is 140’ and the shortest distance is 214 miles.!” 

At Station 31 is a low summit at the head of a lateral stream 
flowing to Station 20, which will make the crossing of this divide 
comparatively easy. Elevation to overcome 30 to 31 is 150’, 
distance 514 miles. Bridging of Little River will need to be a 
125’ truss and trestle approaches. 

The descent to the Canadian River from Station 31 to 33 
will be comparatively easy as to grade. There will be several 
sharp cuts and fills to make, as the lateral streams trend too 
much to the east to be of advantage. At Station 32 will be a 
sharp cut. . . From this to 33 will be sharp sidehill work.: The 
crossing of the Canadian will require 1100 lineal feet of bridging 
of which there should be five spans of 150’ truss and 350’ of 
trestle approach on the south side. This stream will require a 


10 In 1866 the Seminoles were given a new assignment of lands bordering on the 
Creek reservation. The present Seminole County, Oklahoma, is practically the same 
as the Old Seminole reservation. Stewart, op. cit., 16. 

11 This stream should not be confused with another Little River which runs 
farther to the southeast. Gould, op. cit., 40. 

12 Wewoka was an ealry town in the Seminole Nation. See Grant Foreman, The 
Five Civilized Tribes (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1934), 258-259. 
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careful location for bridge, and the foundations and piers will 
need thorough protection. The bed of the stream is of shifting 
sand, and the banks very lable to wash, except where one side 
is a rocky bluff, as in the present location (33). The stream is 
very wide in proportion to the depth, the range from low to high 
water being about eleven feet. Rock crops out in the low bluffs 
on the north side of the river; a soft sand stone showing the 
presence of iron. I do not think it suitable for bridge masonry 
but will do for rip rap protection for the piers and river banks. 

Aside from the rock which crops out low down the bluffs, they 
are composed entirely of sand. 

The divide between the Canadian and Washita rivers, in 
this locality is difficult of access, therefore it is necessary to make 
the location in the valley of Big Sandy Creek. This valley is 
broad and fertile. The elevation to overcome between Stations 
33 and 36 is 345’. The valley slopes uniformly and to secure 
the best alignment it will be expedient to make a eut of about 
20’ at the summit. 

From Station 36 the line may be located down Rock Creek 
to the Washita or Southward keeping the divide to the head of 
Buckhorn Creek and to the Valley of Washita river at Station 
41. The last named route would be cheaper, as the lower part 
of the valley of Rock Creek is rocky and crooked. 

In case it might be desireable to divert the location toward 
Denison, Texas, it can readily be done from Station 36, thence 
down Mill Creek to the valley of the Washita and down this 
valley to the Red River near Denison. The country from 36 to 
38 is a prairie divide affording good location. At 38 the line 
passes between two spurs of the eastern terminus of the Arbuckle 
Mountains. From 38 to 40 the ground is uniform slope affording 
a good location. From 40 to 41 the ground slopes uniformly to 
the Washita River. 

This river resembles the Brazos of Texas, very closely. The 
bottom lands are broad and fertile; of red loam and well culti- 
vated. The banks of the river are sharp, not liable to wash and 
the stream lays deep. The bridging required will be one span 
of 150’ truss and two approaches of 75’ each. The approach 
spans may be undergrade, if desirable. It would not be best to 
locate a pier in mid channel as drift is excessive and current 
rapid. Buckhorn Creek near Station 38 will require one span 
60’ truss. 

_ _ The summit at Station 42 is a sharp sandy ridge, heavily 
timbered and the lateral streams have cut deeply into the sand. 
There is no evidence of rock. Would therefore be desirable to 
make a deep cut at the summit to secure a better alignment 
and grade. The elevation to overcome from 41 to 42 is 200’. 
There will be six miles to make the elevation in, but the sharp- 
est grade must be made near the summit. The slope level covers 
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the ground when set for maximum grade, with an 18’ cut at the 
summit. The line could be diverted at Station 40, thence cross- 
ing the Washita near the mouth of Caddo Creek and taking the 
location of Route ‘‘B’’ near its crossing of Caddo Creek, From 
42 to 43 the line will be along a sandy ridge with but little 
variation in levels and but few culverts or bridges. 

The descent to Hickory Creek is 135’ which can be made 
in four miles. The crossing of Hickory Creek will require a 100’ 
truss bridge. 

The ground on the south side of Hickory Creek is abrupt 
and it will be necessary to locate the line around a point of bluff 
overlooking Oil Creek. By this means the ascent to Station 44 
will be easy. From 44 to 45 the line lays across a gently rolling 
prairie with no difficult places or heavy work. From 45 to 46 is 
a sandy ridge covered with black oak timber, with occasional 
post and burr oak trees. The elevation of ridge above the surface 
of water in Red River is 135’ and the descent can be made in 
four miles. 

The crossing of Red River will require 5 spans of 150’ 
truss. On the right bank there will be a rocky ledge and there 
are evidences of rock within short depth below bed of stream for 
foundations. The bridge should be located well above high water. 
The right bank of the river presents an abrupt and almost un- 
broken barrier of limestone that rises 280’ above the water of the 
river. It is only at long intervals that this barrier is broken 
by a ravine falling to Red River. One occurs at Station 46 and 
47 and although quite crooked the work required will not be ex- 
cessive or the alignment objectionable. 

The elevation to overcome (as taken by level) is 160’ and 
distance 17500’. The top of bluff is much higher than the head 
of this ravine or than Gainesville. This accounts for the fact 
that the branches of Elm Creek from the north head within 
short distances of the Red River. Elevations by barometer show: 


Low water in Red River 620 feet 
Grade line over Red River 650° 
Head of ravine (47) UE Ae 
Gainesville 690 ‘ 
Top of bluff at Red River Sia" 


Gainesville (Station 48) is on Elm Creek at the western 
terminus of a branch of the MK&T and in the center of a large 
cotton trade of Northern Texas. The town is building rapidly 
and is an important point. 

The distance from Gainesville to Denton is thirty (30) 
miles. This line would lay over rolling prairie, well farmed and 
fertile. There would be comparatively little heavy and no ex- 
cessive work. The bridging required would be one span of 150’ 
truss over main Elm Creek and two spans of 125’ each, one 
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over west fork and one over Cher Creek. The smaller bridging 
would be trestle and unimportant. The range of elevation from 
stream to divide is in no case over 100’ and the distances are suf- 
ficient to carry the grades out without distorting the line. 

The distances in Texas are as follows: 


Red River to Gainesville 6 miles 
Gainesville to Denton Uae 
Denton to Junction 2 eae 
Junction to Dallas 1saee 
Junction to Ft. Worth 1G aa 


The towns of Dallas and Ft. Worth are both important 
centers of trades and have desirable railroad connections. Both 
are building rapidly and well. Denton is not of much impor- 
tance as a trade center. Gainesville is an important town for 
the trade of northern Texas. 

Timber and prairie lands occur as follows: 

From Station 1 to 7, there is but little timber except on 
the streams. Along the Verdigris river and the bluffs overlook- 
ing this stream, there will be obtained a small amount of 
piling and ties, but there is not enough to depend upon and 
it must be expected that all construction timber needed ro 
this point must come from the river. From Station 8 to 13, 
50 p. et. of the piling and ties needed for this part of the 
line can be obtained from the timber along Caney river, Bird 
Creek and the bluffs along the east border of the Osage reser- 
vation. 

From Station 13 to 20 the line will be about half in 
timber and half in prairie. The timbered portions of the 
country adjacent will. afford enough ties and piling for the 
construction of this part of the line, and for that portion 
between Stations 20 to 21, which is prairie. The Valley of 
Deep Fork (21) and the hills to the south have an abundance 
of Burr and post oak and will supply the needs of the line 
from 21 to 23. The line between these points, will be nearly 
all of it, in prairie; from 23 to 30 the line will lay through 
a heavy growth of timbers. There is a large extent of prairie 
to the east of the line but upon the location and to the west 
for a distance varying from three to fifteen miles the country 
is almost entirely covered with timber. This will furnish an 
abundance of timber for ties and piling. 

From Station 32 to 385 the timber is of poor quality. 
Enough material can be secured however for this portion of 
the line. 

From Station to 86 there is good timber. 

From Station 36 to 37 there is no timber. 

From Station 87 to 40 there is timber on the adjacent 
bluffs and mounds which will supply the needs of this part 
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of the road. From 40 to 41 there is Red and Spanish oak 
adjacent to line and Burr oak for piling; from 41 to 44 the 
country is timbered for the most part but with a very poor 
quality of timber. With care enough good timber can be 
obtained for the needs of this part of the line. 

From Station 44 to 45 the land is prairie. From 45 to 
46 the country is sandy, blackjack ridge with scattering Post 
oak and Burr oak of poor quality. It will furnish enough for 
this part of the line. 

From Red River to Denton the country is prairie. At 
Denton the line would enter the ‘‘Middle Cross timbers’”’ as 
it is called; from Denton to Dallas and Ft. Worth the line 
would be in timber with occasional prairie openings the 
entire distance. This part of the line would furnish a suffi- 
cient amount of timber for ties and piling. For the use of 
construction in Texas, the long leaf pine from Southeastern 
Texas could be obtained readily and much cheaper than southern 
pine. 

Rock for masonry occurs as follows: 

In the bluffs along Hickory Creek, Station 3—Sandstone, 
soft 

In the bluffs on California Creek, Station 4-5 Sandstone, 
soft. 

In Shoeter Creek, Station 6-7-8 Sandstone, soft. 

In bluffs along Caney river, Sandstone, fair quality. 

In bluffs south of Bird Creek, Station 10-11 Sandstone, 
fair quality. 

Cropping out on left bank of Arkansas river, Sandstone, 
good quality. 

In bluffs adjacent to Pole Cat Creek, Station 14 to 20 
Sandstone, soft. 

In bluffs along Deep Fork and from 21 to 22, Sandstone, 
soft. 

In bluffs south of North Fork river, 24 to 26, Sandstone, 
soft. 

In bluffs south of Little river, Limestone, hard. 

In bluffs south of Canadian river, Sandstone, fair. 

In ledges at Station 37-38-39, magnesian lime stone— 
good. 

No rock from Station 41 to 43. 

At Station 44, Limestone, coniferous, fair. 

At Station 46, Limestone fair quality. 

Between Gainesville and Denton there is limestone in all 
ravines and bluffs. 

There is but little good rock on the whole route, suitable 
for bridge masonry. A careful research may discover it in 
some localities, but it cannot be expected, except at the Ar- 
kansas and Red Rivers and possibly Deep Fork, North Fork and 
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the Canadian. It can also be expected for bridge work at Hickory 
Creek (43) and the bridges between Gainesville and Denton. 

Coal is found on Coal and Adams Creeks near Tulsa, of 
good quality and 28 inches thick of vein. It also occurs at 
the head of Snake and Cane Creeks, south of Tulsa, of good 
quality. It also occurs near Okmulgee where it is used for 
fuel. It occurs on Coal creek, southwest of Okmulgee. The 
coal deposits are very little developed and the croppings are 
usually covered. : 

The value of the country for agricultural purposes in 
about as follows: The valleys of the Verdigris and Caney 
rivers and Bird and Homing creeks are broad and fertile. 
The uplands are of fair quality and compare favorably with 
the uplands of Eastern Kansas. The valley of the Arkansas 
river is broad, the soil a sandy loam and quite productive. 
The valley of Pole Cat Creek is productive like that of East- 
ern Kansas; the uplands to the west of this Valley are only 
good for grazing. The valleys of Deep Fork and North 
Fork rivers are very fertile and the uplands adjacent are 
good for grazing. North Fork valley is usually from two to 
four miles broad. The Seminole reservation is for the most 
part rough and worthless, except for the timber. The val- 
ley of the Canadian is too sandy for agriculture. The val- 
ley of Sand Creek is fertile but the hills adjacent are worth- 
less except for the timber. 

From Station 36 to the Washita River the land is of 
fair quality and the valleys of Big Sand Creek, Rock Creek 
and especially Mill Creek are productive. The valley of the 
Washita is broad and very fertile. This is about the north- 
ern limit of successful cotton growing, although it is grown 
to a limited extent in the valleys of the North Fork and Deep 
Fork. From Washita to Hickory Creek, a small portion of the 
land along the streams is good for cultivation but the greater 
portion is worthless except for the timber. 

The valley of Hickory Creek and the prairie south of it 
are fertile. From Station 45 to the Red River the soil is 
ee a! South of the Red River the country is uniformly 
good. 

_ In general terms it would be safe to classify the land 
adjacent to Route ‘‘A’’ in the Indian Territory as follows: 
25 per cent rich land—35 per cent fair quality for grain or 
grass—20 per cent good only for grazing—20 per cent worth- 
less for any purpose. 


Upon completion of the reconnoissance of Route ‘‘A,’’ 
that of Route ‘““C”? was next undertaken by moving west 
from Gainesville to Salt Fork or Red River Station and 
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seeking the most practicable route from this point to Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas. 

The valley of Salt Creek will afford a good location 
from the crossing of Red River southward in the direction of 
Montague. A location from this point to Fort Worth, via 
Decatur could be easily made; the only stream of importance 
to be crossed would be the Trinity River near Ft. Worth. 

The crossing of Red River at Station 50 would be more 
difficult than near Gainesville as the stream is broader and 
the banks more liable to wash. The water is shallow except 
in the main channel and the bridging necessary would be 5 
spans of 150-ft. truss and pile trestle for the remaining dis- 
tance. From Station 50 to 51 the elevation to overcome is 
100-feet and the distance is four miles. From Station 50 to 
54 there is no heavy work. The line will lay on a divide all 
of the distance and could be cheaply built. At the heads of 
Wild Horse Creek, Rush Creek, Roaring Creek and Little 
Washita, there are troublesome sand hills and a line through 
them would be expensive to construct and maintain. It 
would therefore be desirable to avoid them by keeping fur- 
ther to the east, although the work would be heavier in 
places. There would be some heavy work between Station 
54 and Wild Horse Creek as the lateral streams have cut 
deeply. 

The crossing of Wild Horse Creek will require a 60’ 
truss and trestle approaches. At Station 55 there would be 
a heavy cut. This would be in sand or soft sandstone. From 
55 to 56 the work would be heavy but no rock is apparent. 
Rush Creek would require a 60’ truss bridge. From 56 to 57. 
The descent to Roaring Creek is 235’ and the distance is 
614 miles. The slope is uniform. Roaring Creek would re- 
quire a 100’ span. From Roaring Creek (52) to the valley 
of the Washita the line would be easy. The Washita River 
would require one span of 150’ truss and two approach spans 
of 60’ each. The elevation to overcome from 59 to 61 at the 
summit is 250-feet. The lateral stream affords a good loca- 
tion, distance 15 miles. It will require the rise of maximum 
grade at the head of the valley and it would be desirable 
to make a cut, which will be short of about 20’. The cut 
would exceed 600-feet in extreme length. The descent to the 
Canadian (Station 62) would not be difficult. The slope 
level at 1 per cent grade covers the ground well and the 
elevation to overcome is 150’. The crossing of the Canadian 
River will require a bridge of four spans of 150’ each and 
trestle approach. The character of the stream is much the 
same as one on Route ‘‘A’’, The range from low to high 
water is about nine feet and the banks liable to wash and 
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will require protection. From Station 62 to 63 the elevation to 
eee is 125°. From Station 63 to the North Fork (Sta- 
tion 64) the descent is 70’. The line should cross near 
Council Grove in the bend of the river. The bridging re- 
quired would be one span of 150’ and two 60-ft. approaches. 
The banks are firm timbered and not liable to wash. There 
is a tongue of land putting down to the river from the north 
and into the bend. Advantage must be taken of this to carry 
the grade to the divide at the head of Deep Fork Station 65. 
This elevation is 110’. From 65 to 67 the line would lay on 
a divide requiring but little work. The grade would slope 
gradually to the north. Chisholm Creek would require one 
span of 100’ truss. From 67 to the Cimmaron River at 68 
the line would lay down the valley of Cottonwood Creek, the 
grade should be carried 3 feet above the bottom lands. There 
would need to be crossings of the Creek that would each re- 
quire a span of 125 feet truss. The crossing of the Cimarron 
River would require four spans of 150 truss and trestle ap- 
proaches. This stream is of the same character as one on 
Route ‘‘B’’. The range of water not more than eleven feet 
and the banks liable to wash. Station 70 the line will cross 
Ephraim Creek, where a bridge of 100’ span will be needed. 
From 70 to 72 the line will need to cross a saddle at 71 be- 
tween Ephraim and Beaver Creeks. The elevation of Station 
71 above the Canadian is 150 feet and the distance is 3 
miles. From 71 to 72 the descent is light. From 72 to 73 the 
descent is ight. From 72 to 73 will require careful location. 
The slope level at maximum grade covers the ground well 
but at the summit (73) the slope sharpens, requiring a cut of 
approximately 16’ extreme depth. It will not be very easy 
to support the grade in the valley further down. The de- 
scent from 73 to 74 is 190 feet and the valley reasonably 
uniform. The distance is approximately 8 miles. From 74 
to 76 the work will be light and the grades easy. Bridge 
required at 76 over Red Rock Creek will be a span of 100’. 
The same length of bridge will be required for the crossing 
of Blackbear Creek, Station 74. These streams lay deep. 
The banks are firm and timbered. From 75 to 77 the land is 
gently rolling prairie. The crossing of Salt Fork (77) will 
require one span of 150’ and two 60’ approaches. Salt Fork 
is much like the Arkansas River, only much smaller. The 
banks will need protection, although, at this point they are 
sharp, of firm clay and gravel and the bed of the stream is 
of gravel. The range of water is about 12-feet. From tt 
to 79 a tangent could be located and but little heavy work 
required. Station 79 is 94’ above the Arkansas River. At 
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Station 80. The Distance up a ravine is two miles, which 
will afford a uniform grade, 

The Arkansas River at 80 will require four spans of 150’ 
truss bridges. From this to end of track will be approxi- 
mately one mile of work. 

The timber on Route ‘‘C’’ is of little importance and 
eannot be depended upon for construction material. From 
Red River to Station 54 the country is prairie with timber 
on the adjacent hills. The timber is of poor quality. From 
Station 54 to 56 there is timber and a few ties might be ob- 
tained. From 56 to 59 the country is prairie. The sand 
hills to the west of this are timbered with Black oak and 
worthless. There is a little belt of timber along the Canadian, 
North Fork and Cimarron Rivers. Besides this there is no 
timber to Arkansas City. The value of the country adjacent 
to Route ‘‘C”’ for agricultural purposes is about as follows: 
From Arkansas City to the slope south of Black Bear Creek 
(Station 73) the land is good for farming or stock raising. 
From 70 to 73 the land is broken and good only for stock 
raising. The valley of Ephraim Creek is good for farming.¥ 
The valley of the Cimarron river is fair for farming but the 
soil is too sandy to be valuable. The valley of Cottonwood, 
Deer Creek, Chisholm Creek and Deep Fork and North Fork 
rivers are good for farming.'4 The divides in the northeast 
part of Oklahoma are worthless. 

The Canadian valley has some good farming land. The 
slopes leading to it are best adapted for a stock raising. The 
Washita river, Little Washita and Rush Creek have valleys 
that are very good for farming. The Washita valley is par- 
ticularly so. The slopes leading to these streams and the 
uplands between them are best for stock. The Valley of 
Beaver Creek (called Cow Creek) has good farming lands, 
but the divides between, as well as the country adjacent to 
the line, from Red River to Station 55 is good only for stock 
raising. That portion of Texas west of Montague and Wise 
Counties is best adapted to stock raising. 


From Arkansas City to Gainesville. From Arkansas 
City to Station 81 the route is the same as on Route ‘‘C”’ 
and presents no difficulty. From Station 81 to Ponca (Sta- 
tion 84) a good line can be located with very little deviation 
from a tangent. The work will be comparatively light and 
the grade and alignment very good. The crossing of Salt 


1% According to Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, Ephraim Creek is now called Skeleton 
Creek. 

14 This stream is named after Jesse Chisholm who was a well known scout, 
interpreter, and trader. Gould, op. cit., 118. 
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Fork river will require one span 150’ truss and two 60’ 
approach spans. The banks do not appear liable to wash 
and good foundations can be secured. From 85 to 86 the 
grade will be a maximum with 14’ cut at the summit. This 
can be avoided by locating one and 1% miles farther to the 
east, from 86, which will pass around a headland and avoid 
crossing the divide. From 86 to 87 the descent can be easily 
made. 

Red Rock Creek will require one span of truss bridge 
of 100’ with trestle approaches. From Station 87 to 88 the 
ascent will be 125’ and the distance is 8 miles. The descent 
from 88 to 89 will be 100’ and the distance will be 314 miles. 
Black Bear Creek (Station 89) will require a 100’ truss 
bridge. The streams drain a large area and are subject to 
sudden floods. From Station 89 to 90 the ascent is 155’ 
and the available distance for grades 4 miles. At Station 90 
will be needed a heavy cut of approximately 18’ extreme 
and 600’ long. From 90 to 91 the descent will be easy, al- 
though the work will be somewhat heavy in crossing lateral 
ravines. The crossing of Stillwater Creek will require a 60’ 
truss and trestle approaches. From 91 to 92 the work will 
be heavy. There will be required one 30’ fill for a short 
distance and a cut at the summit of 15’. The ascent to the 
divide will be 150’. There is ample distance but the lateral 
ravines will make the work heavy. From Station 92 to 93 
the work will be light and the alignment good. The cross- 
ing of the creek at 93 will require a 60’ truss. The Cimarron 
River (94) will be troublesome to bridge. The shores are low 
and sandy and the stream broad. There will be required four 
spans of 150’ truss and trestle approaches. The range of 
water will not exceed 12’. 


From the Cimarron River to the divide at Station 96 the 
line will bear S. 10 deg. W. and follow a ravine to its head. 
At Station 96 is a low summit at an elevation of 165’ above 
the valley of the Cimarron. At this point will be needed a 
cut of 12’ extreme, for a short distance. From 96 to 97, 98 
and 99 the line will follow a narrow but straight and smooth 
valley, the slope of which comes within the maximum grade 
and the construction will be comparatively cheap. There 
are several shallow ponds in this valley which will need 
draining. The low hills bordering this and similar valleys 
are sandy, covered with a growth of oak and show soft sand 
rock cropping out at intervals. It also shows the presence 
of considerable iron ore. At Station 99, Deep Fork, there will 
be needed a 100’ truss bridge. There are swamps on each 
side of this stream that will render a high grade necessary 
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and several trestle bridges will be needed for waterways. 
From Station 100 to 101 the line will be in a valley, very 
similar to the last. The only difficulty will be in the drain- 
ing of several swamps that occur. The only maximum grades 
required will be near the summit on each side of 101. At 
this point a cut of 16’ will be necessary, the total length of 
which will be approximately 1200’.. The elevation to over- 
come is 190’. If deemed desirable the grade can be supported 
without injury to the alignment. From 101 to 102 at North 
Fork, the descent can be easily made. The elevation to over- 
come is 75’. The crossing of North Fork River will 
require one span of 150’ truss bridge and two ap- 
proach spans of 60’ each. The banks are sharp and 
firm and not liable to wash. Good foundations can be reached 
without trouble. The valley of North Fork River is broad, 
high and fertile. The line will lay on this valley for eight 
miles. From 103 to 104 and 105 the line will lay in a narrow 
straight valley, giving a uniform grade below the maximum. 
The maximum grade will only be needed near the summit. 
The cut at Station 105 will be approximately 12’. The lat- 
eral valleys are destitute of timber. The slopes and ridges 
adjacent are timbered with oak. The ascent to overcome is 
130’. From Station 105 to 106 the descent is 140’. The bridge 
required at Little River would be one span of 100’ truss. 
From Station 106 to 107 the line will lay in a narrow valley, 
similar to the last. The ascent to overcome will be 145’. 
The cut at 107 will be short and 20’ deep in extreme, par- 
tially in rock and will lead directly into the valley of one 
branch of Pond Creek, down which the line should be lo- 
cated to Station 108 where it will pass through a sandy and 
rocky ridge, into the valley of the Canadian River. At Sta- 
tion 109 the stream is narrow and favorable for a bridge. 
The bridge required at this point will be three spans of 150’ 
truss and trestle on south side. The ascent to the divide at 
Station 110 can be easily made, the elevation being 90’. From 
the heavy country south of the Canadian Routes ‘‘A’’ and 
*‘C”’, I expected heavy country and a troublesome location on 
line ‘‘B’’. I found it entirely different and instead of the 
sandy broken blackjack ridges of Route ‘‘A’’ or the high 
broken prairie of Route ‘‘B’’ I found a gently rolling prairie 
country. From Station 110 to 112 there would be no trouble 
in locating either on the route shown by the full black line 
or what would probably be better the dotted line into and 
down the valley of the Washita River by Cherokee Town. The 
valley of the Washita is of good width, high and fertile. 


The crossing of the Washita River as on line ‘‘A’’ would 
require one span of 150’ truss and two approach spans of 
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75’ each. The stream lays deep and the banks are firm and 
timbered. The line down the Washita to Station 114 could 
be easily built. Caddo Creek would require a span of 100’. 
From Caddo Creek to the summit at Station 115 the work 
would be heavy and a heavy sand cut would be required at 
the summit. From Station 115 to 116 the line would be on a 
sandy timbered ridge and both grades and work would be 
light. From Station 116 to Gainesville the line would be the 
same as already described in Route ‘‘A’’; when surveys are 
made I recommend that a line be tried from Station 113 to 
43 ‘A?’ as shown by the dotted line between these points. 
This is a heavily timbered country and I have not been over 
the immediate ground. The streams indicate that a line may 
be found on this route and a reconnoissance in connection 
with a survey would decide the question. Timber for con- 
struction purposes occurs as follows: 


From Arkansas City to Stillwater Creek, Station 91, 
there is none that can be depended upon. The timbered 
ridges west of Station 92 and east of 93 will afford ties and 
piling for 25 miles of road. The ridges east and west of 
Station 97, 98 and 99 are heavily timbered and will furnish 
a large amount of post and burr oak. The timbered hill 
adjacent to 100 and 102 will furnish ties and piling for the 
line between Deep Fork and North Fork, although the qual- 
ity is not as good as on the divide, south of the Cimarron. 
From 104 to 110 there will be an abundance of timber for 
ties and piling for this part of the road. From 110 to 112 
there will be timber only along the Washita River. There 
is considerable amount of burr and White oak in the valley 
which is of good quality. From 112 to 114 both valley and 
uplands are timbered. From 114-B to 48 A, the timber is of 
poor quality but sufficient post oak may be obtained for 
construction uses. 

Rock for masonry appears at the following locations: 

North of Arkansas City—suitable for bridge masonry. 

Chilockee Creek, Station 78—suitable for culverts, 

In the bluffs west of Arkansas River and east of Station 
83—for culverts, 

“ce the N. side of Red Rock Creek, Station 87—Limestone, 
good. 


In the bluffs west of Station 88—Sandstone, soft for 
culvert. 

In bluffs west of Station 90—Sandstone, soft for culverts. 

In bluffs west of Station 92, Sandstone soft. 

Adjacent to valley from 97 to 98—Sandstone for culverts. 

Near Station 101, Sandstone for culverts. 
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In bluffs west of 103 and adjacent to 104-105 and 106 
Sandstone. 

In bluffs near Station 108—Sandstone, soit. 

Adjacent to 111-112 and 118, Magnesian lime stone— 
good. 

At Red River as reported on Route ‘‘A’’. 

The value of the country adjacent to line ‘‘B’’ for agri- 
cultural purposes is as follows: 

From Arkansas City to and including the valley of Black 
Bear Creek, the soil is good for agricultural purposes. The 
divide and slopes east and west of Station 90 are good only 
for grazing. The valley and lower slopes of Stillwater Creek 
are good for farming. The ridges west of 92 are good only 
for timber. The valley of Deep Fork and the lateral valleys 
leading into it are good. The hills adjacent to these valleys 
are only good for the timber. This valley however, is un- 
healthy from the swamps and will not be utilized for a long 
time after the territory shall have been opened to settlement. 

The valley of North Fork river is very productive. The 
average width is three miles. The valley of Little River and 
the lateral valleys leading into it are productive but are 
of limited extent. The hills adjacent are only good for the 
timber growing upon them. The valley of the Canadian is 
too sandy for agricultural purposes. From Station 109 to 
Cherokee Town, fully sixty per cent of the land will make 
good farms. The valley of the Washita is fertile and well 
cultivated. From Caddo Creek to Station 116, the land is only 
good for the timber. The value of the lands tributary to 
Route ‘‘B”’ would fairly be rated as follows: 

30 per cent good farming lands 

25 per cent good for grain or stock 

25 per cent good only for stock 

20 per cent worthless 

The local carrying trade of line ‘‘A,’’ when the country 
shall have become developed, would be about equal to that of 
line ‘‘B’’. Either would be in excess of that of line ‘‘C’’ as the 
country on line ‘‘C’’ is much less productive than that adjacent 
to either of the other routes. The business of line would be sub- 
ject to competition from the MK&T RR, thus giving to line ‘‘B’”’ 
the better value of business. The coal on line ‘‘A’’ gives to 
that route an additional interest which should be considered. 

The cost of construction of line ‘‘B’’ would be consid- 
erably less than either of the other routes and the gradients 
would be much easier. The most expensive route would be 
“<Q”? on account of the heavy work through the central por- 
tion of the route and from the absence of timber for construc- 
tion purposes. Route ‘‘A’’ would also be an expensive line, 
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south of the North Fork River. Route ‘‘B’’ would only be 
expensive south of Caddo creek, except for short distances at 
four summits, Route ‘‘B’’ is the shortest between Kansas 
and Texas. 


Suitable locations for water stations can be secured on 
each route, within twenty miles or less of each other, except 
on Route ‘‘C,’’ between Red River and the Washita, where 
an artificial pond would be necessary. The water is good. 
Points particularly adapted for water stations would be: 

Route ‘‘A’’—California Creek, Caney river, Arkansas 
bottom (well), Deep Fork, North Fork, Little River, Sand 
Creek (well), Buckhorn Creek, Washita River, Hickory Creek 
and Red River. 

Route ‘‘B’’—Red Rock Creek, Blackbear Creek, Cimar- 
ron River, Deep Fork, North Fork, Little River, Canadian, 
Washita, Hickory Creek and Red River. Creek 17 miles S. 
of Arkansas (well), Slt Fork. 

Route ‘‘C’’—Cherokee Creek, Salt Fork, Blackbear 
Creek, Beaver Creek, Cimarron, North Fork, Canadian, 
Washita, Wild Horse Creek and Red River. 

There are no towns or other improvements in the Indian 
Territory that would divert a railroad location from its 
proper course in any degree, 

The Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railroad has extended 
its line west from Temple to Lampasas, with a view of ex- 
tending it still farther northwest. From Lampasas a road 
could be built in connection with the GC&SF from Lampasas 
to Hagle Pass and thence to Dolores on the Mexican Central.1® 


_ In 1886 active work was commenced. One construction crew built southward 
from Arkansas City toward the Canadian River under the direction of a corporation 
known as the Kansas Southern, while another such corporation called the Gulf, 
Colorado, and Santa Fe built north through the Chickasaw Nation. The two lines 
met at Purcell on the Canadian River early in the following year. Trains were 
running over the new railroad in June, 1887. Victor E. Harlow, Oklahoma: Its Origin 
and Development (Oklahoma City: Harlow Publishing Company, 1934), 246; addi. 
tional data was furnished by M. L, Lyles, assistant to the President of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway System, Chicago, Illinois; A. B. Griggs, Valuation 
Engineer for the Santa Fe, Topeka, Kansas, and Mrs. Nina E. Wilcox, Columbus, 
Ohio. Griggs also provided this map, a section of which accompanies this sketch. 


It is based on a map published by the General Land Office of the Department of 
the Interior, 
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HISTORICAL NOTES | 


An historical society was formed, last year, among the stu- 
dent body of the Central High School at Tulsa. This organization 
is sponsored by Mrs. Louise M. Whitham, an instructor in history 
in the school. Last year this society procured and placed in the 
high school museum, the old wooden mail boxes which were 
used in the first post office which was established in Tulsa on 
March 25, 1879, and of which Josiah C. Perryman was the first 
postmaster. 

In the high school auditorium on March 23, 1939 an interest- 
ing public meeting of the society was held, which was pre- 
sided over by Russell W. Woods, its president. Participating in 
the program were Charles James, James Reed, Prentiss Owens, Rob- 
ert Troutman, Bettie Major, Robert Dugger, Charles Allen, Ray- 
mond McConahy, Melvin Clark, Joseph Wright and Morris Bill- 
ington. An engaging feature of this meeting was the presentation, 
by the society, to the high school museum, of a leather bound book- 
let containing one of the few remaining copies of the Treaty of 
1866 between the United States and the Cherokees translated 
into the Cherokee language. 

This High School Society embraces a membership of 80 
members of the senior class and is exhibiting an active interest 
in the early history of Tulsa and of Oklahoma. It deservedly re- 
ceives the fullest cooperation and recognition of the State Historical 
Society. 


On March 3, 1939, Judge John B. Meserve gave the following 
address on Indian Territory Day, at Tulsa: 

We are speaking in the past tense today. Speaking of a past 
to which few, if any, of us belong but of a past which belongs 
to each of us and in which the lengthening years must 2ot di- 
minish our interest. It is a factual past upon which sterling con- 
crete forces built the splendid realizations so outstanding in 
Eastern Oklahoma, today. We shall be responsive in our interest 
to the picture which is being offered in Tulsa, imaginative and 
non-factual though it may be, but we must not be remiss in 
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thought of the men and women red and white, whose capable 
efforts fashioned the foundation upon which our culture. and 
advancement rests. 

The background of Eastern Oklahoma history is without a 
corollary in American annals. A century ago 60,000 Indians 
grouped as the Five Civilized Tribes became enforced emigrants 
to the old Indian Territory. They were not a warlike nor nomadic 
people. They responded to the ideals of capable leadership. The 
primitive impulses of these folk had been mellowed through their 
immediate contact with organized white society in the East and 
by the strain of white blood then coursing through their veins. 
The influence of the white Christian missionaries was highly po- 
tent and helped to chart their course in the West. In their re- 
moval to the Territory, these simple folk had reached the end 
of the trail. Here their caravan finally rested. 

This was virtually the home of the red man and as he re- 
covered from the sorrow and wreckage of removal, five  self- 
chosen, semi-independent republics were formed with an admin- 
istration of political affairs which met their requirements. The 
tribal courts were effective in the control of all tribal delinquencies 
but were without jurisdiction to discipline the adventurous 
white man who came among them. During those formative days, 
there were quite a few designing white renegades who made of 
this Indian country, a convenient rendezvous to escape punish- 
ment for offenses committed in the States. All jurisdiction over 
the conduct of these non-citizen whites was reposed in the United 
States Court at Ft. Smith, Arkansas. The authority so vested 
was exercised in a vigorous manner by the celebrated Judge Isaac 
C. Parker, who ascended the Ft. Smith bench in May 1875, his 
celebrated career being concluded by death in November, 1896. 
During his regime some 13,000 criminal cases were disposed of by 
the judge, and all for offenses committed in the old Indian Terri- 
tory. In commenting upon the so-called lawless days in the 


Territory, the eminent jurist, in his concluding days, wrote:— 

_ “Dont understand that what I say about these ruffians is 
directed against the Indians. Twenty-one years experience with 
them has taught me that they are religiously inclined, law abiding, 
authority respecting people. The Indian race is not one of criminals. 
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For the years I have been holding court, my judgment is that the 
number of Indians who have been charged with high crimes, com- 
pared with the citizens of the United States is about ten per cent. 
There has never been any trouble growing out of the amount of 
crime committed by the Indians. The vast majority of persons who 
commit those crimes are persons who have taken refuge in that 
country from some other State or Territory of the Union.”’ 

During those hectic days, the Indian population was in the 
vast majority in the Territory. This testimonial of the capable 
judge exonerates the Indians of the Five Tribes from responsibility 
for any so-called reign of lawlessness which may have obtained. 
As an evidence of the higher ideals of these simple folk, it is also 
interesting to observe a report of the secretary of the Cherokee 
‘Temperance Society under date of October 15, 1845, wherein is 
reported a membership of 3,058. This membership was solely 
from a tribe which at that time consisted of less than 15,000 
people counting men, women and children. Of course, they had 
‘bootleggers then just as we have bootleggers today and as they 
have them in other states. 

The inference must not be indulged that the thousands of 
white settlers who cast their lot among the Indians in the old 
‘Territory, were soldiers of fortune. They were pioneers of a 
worthy class. These courageous men and women led in the 
development of the country and aided the Indians in their economic 
and social adjustments. The white men who came to the Terri- 
tory in those formative days to establish their permanent abode, 
were far from being of a derelict class. As communities were ex- 
tablished by their joint venture with the red man, schools and 
places of spiritual worship were established, police protection 
provided and the orderly processes of law and order carefully 
recognized. It is erroneous to indulge a thought that the con- 
dition was one of border ruffianry. Life and property were as 
secure, if not more so, than in adjoining states. The movement 
of vast herds of cattle across the Territory provoked some sporadic 
acts of defiance of the law during the cow season. Gun toting 
which became too general resulted in much reckless shooting but 
these conditions were no worse nor alarming than those which 
prevailed in the adjoining states of Texas, Arkansas and Kansas 
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during those hectic years. The Indian Territory was not the 
only “hot” spot in the west during those early days. 

Typical of the sterling worthwhile cattle men, who led in 
the higher purposes of frontier life were W. E. Halsell of Vinita, 
whose ranch near Collinsville is still intact; Charles Clinton of 
Keifer, who introduced high grade cattle, hogs and corn into 
the country, of which he made disposition among the Indians, 
thus enabling them to improve their own industry; F. B. Severs 
of Muskogee, N. B. Moore of Haskell, Jay Forsythe of Tulsa and 
W. A. Graham of Pryor, each engaged extensively in the cattle 
business. These outstanding pioneers among the cattle men not 
only carefully observed the law, but rigidly enforced such an 
observance by their employees. Any mention of those early days 
would be incomplete without a pause in regard to the memory 
of J. M. Hall and H. C. Hall, his brother, whose contributions to 
the early development of Tulsa and its environs, was of so marked 
a character. 

The stouthearted white men who established themselves 
among these Indians and whose accomplishments have left a 
lasting impress, must not be confused with the renegades from 
the States who entered the Territory with the avowed purpose 
and intent of using this country as a safe retreat from which they 
might carry on their nefarious practices. 

The communities established through the joint efforts of 
the white men and the Indian leaders flourished and grew and 
today, cities of metropolitan proportions have completely sup- 
planted the old order of things. Tulsa, Muskogee, Ardmore, Vin- 
ita, Okmulgee, McAlester and other numerous thriving modern 
cities evidence the concrete efforts of the early pioneers who co- 
ordinated with the Indians. 

The picture would be incomplete without paying homage 
to the patient, self-sacrificing efforts of the Christian missionaries. 
Many of them accompanied the Indians in their enforced trek 
to the West, a century ago. Mission schools were established and 
maintained by them as they regimented these people within the 
shadow of the Cross. Seminaries and academies were established 
by the tribal governments. Supportive of the efforts of the mis- 
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sionaries and the Indians in that behalf were the white pioneers. 
As communities were formed thought was given to the intellectual 
and spiritual welfare. 


Such is the engaging panorama of our past, which moves 
like a phantom caravan across the years. As for the Indian whom 
we have all learned to love, he long ago abandoned his dream 
pipe. He left the “land of dreams” to enter the “land of promise.” 
His traditional oddities lost their signifiance. He has become 
thoroughly sophisticated and his duel with the white man long 
has been concluded. Not unlike the ancient Briton, whose blood 
became intermingled with that of the successive hordes of Sax- 
ons, Danes and Normans, the Indian has fused his blood, lan- 
guage and culture with that of the white man. The Oklahoma 
Indian has risen to his full stature as an American citizen. 


The Oklahoma State Society, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, held its annual meeting at Tulsa, on February 22, 1939. The 
session was addressed by Judge Franklin E. Kennamer after 
which the following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 

Hal D. Downing, Oklahoma City, State President; Charles 
W. Grimes, Tulsa, Thomas R. Orr, Muskogee and John B. 
Whitney, Oklahoma City, Vice-Presidents; W. A. Jennings, Okla- 
homa City, Registrar; John S. Davenport, Tulsa, Chaplain; A. N. 
Leecraft, Durant, Historian; W. J. Crowe, Oklahoma City, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; and J. Garfield Buell, Tulsa, Delegate; and H. H. 
Cloudman, Oklahoma City, Alternate to the National Meeting 
in May; and Arthur B. Honnold, Tulsa, Trustee on the National 
Board. 

Resolutions were passed approving and endorsing the pre- 
paredness program of the General Government. The society saw 
much progress and growth during this year of the administration 
of Judge Arthur B. Honnold, the retiring State President. 


Huge special editions containing thousands of columns about 
Oklahoma history were published by several newspapers in April 
in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 
old Oklahoma Territory to white settlement. Among the out- 
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standing special editions were the 292-page issue published April 
23 by the Daily Oklahoman, one of the largest papers ever pub- 
lished in the southwest; a 44-page issue of the Okemah Daily 
Leader; a 32-page edition of the Guthrie Register-News; a 46-page 
edition of the Guthrie Daily Leader; and a 16-page edition of the 
Panhandle Herald, Guymon. Many other state papers observed 
the golden anniversary with special sections and stories. Other 
papers planning big fiftieth anniversary editions will not publish 
them until later in the year. The mammoth edition of the Dazly 
Oklahoman told a complete story of the development of the State 
in the past fifty years through articles and pictures. Special 
articles on the state’s politics, industry, commerce, agriculture, 
transportation, churches, schools, and the scores of other develop- 
ments in the state were published. To make its historical edition 
easier to preserve and read, the Kingfisher Free Press published a 
special magazine section on slick paper, with a cover of gold 
paper signifying that it was a golden anniversary issue. The lead 
article in the magazine section was a story of the run published 
in serial form in the Free Press in 1905. It was an authentic ac- 
count by one of the participants in the run, J. V. Admire, original 
receiver of the land office and later editor of the Free Press. The 
special editions of the Panhandle Herald, Guthrie Daily Leader, 
Okemah Daily Leader and Capitol Hill Beacon were issued in 
connection with pioneer day celebrations held in Guymon, Guthrie, 
Okemah and Oklahoma City. 


Plans for additional repairs to the old Quaker church, south 
of Shawnee, were outlined at a recent meeting of the building 
committee of the Pottawatomie County Historical society. The 
building, the first church established in Pottawatomie county 
will be used as a museum for historical relics of the county. A 
new roof was completed on the building recently.” 

The transfer to the National Archives of most of the records 
of the office of Indian affairs through 1921, with some series ex- 
tending through 1936, has now been completed. Received with 
this material were records of the former Alaska division of the 


1 Sooner State Press, April 29, 1939, 
2 Oklahoma City Times, May 5, 1939. 
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office of education, 1883-1931, and of the board of Indian com- 
mussioners, 1869-1935.* Other records recently transferred include 
maps, many of which deal with the Seminole Indian wars in 


Florida. 


Preparations have been started in Enid for the fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration of the opening of the Cherokee Strip in 1943 
with a special five-man committee to function this year, as offi- 
cials make plans for the 1939 festival in Enid. Russell J. Green, 
president of the Cherokee Strip Association, sponsors, named Dr. 
Eugene S. Briggs, President of Phillips University, as chairman 
of the golden anniversary committee. The other members are 
DeWitt Waller, George Rainey, L. E. McKnight and Frank Carter, 
the latter being secretary. At the same time, President Green 
said that preliminary arrangements for the 1939 festival had been 
launched with budgets of the various divisions increased to nearly 
double what they were last year. He said committees had been 
instructed to start preparations now for the anniversary observance. 

Plans are being worked out for the special committee to work 
with the general festival group, climaxing the strip celebrations 
in the fiftieth anniversary fete in 1943.* 


The Meeker unit of the Lincoln County Historical society 
celebrated the town’s 36th birthday anniversary, March 16, 1939, 
as it was March 16, 1903, that Meeker was formally opened after 
the town of Clifton was moved to the present site on the coming 
of the railroad. Members of the society, their families, and some 
invited guests had an old-fashioned dinner in the dining room 
of the Baptist church when the table was laid with old dishes, 
including butter dishes, spoonholders, and turned-down plates on 
knives and forks. After dinner there was an informal program 
following the singing of “America” and the invocation by Rev. : 
J. G. Cansler. The first speaker was Mrs. Aletha Conner, vice- 
president, who told of the starting of the society and its objectives. 
James W. Moffitt, Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 


3 The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXV (1939), 604. 
4 Oklahoma City Times, February 10, 1939. 
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addressed the group on the work of a local historical society. The 
meeting was then turned over to the society for a reminiscent 
hour during which many told of early day experiences, of traveling 
and plowing with ox teams, of riding mule or horseback, and 
of living in dug-outs. Preceding the talks there was a short musical 
program of old-time music. A medley of old tunes,’ popular 
forty years ago, was sung. Among those taking part were the 
following: Rev. J. G. Cansler, President; Mrs. Milton Clark, 
President of the Meeker Unit; Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Hampton; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Duke; Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Roope, Miss S. Carrie 
Thomson; O. S. Robinson; Woodrow Gray, Mrs. E. M. Cald- 
well; Mrs. J. G. Cansler; Miss Louise Thomson; Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Primm, and Mrs. George Primm.® 


Dave Vandivier, of the Chickasha Daily Express, was elevated 
from the vice presidency to the presidency of the Oklahoma Press 
Association at the closing business session of the spring conven- 
tion May 5 and 6 at Tulsa. C. O. Doggett, publisher of the Chero- 
kee Messenger and Republican, was named vice president to suc- 
ceed Vandivier, and Fred E. Tarman, publisher of the Norman 
Transcript, was elected to his ninth term as treasurer. Named to 
the board of directors were H. Merle Woods, El Reno American, 
retiring president; W. R. Martineau, Oklahoma Live Stock News, 
Oklahoma City, re-elected; Robert V. Peterson, Wewoka Times- 
Democrat; and S. E. Lee, Harper County Journal, Buffalo, elected 
for one year, to succeed Doggett. Vernon T. Sanford, secretary- 
manager, was reappointed to that post by the board of directors.” 


On May 15, 1939, at the University of Oklahoma, a dinner 
was given in recognition of Dr. Edward Everett Dale for his 
twenty-five years of service to the University of Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of History by his colleagues, students, and other friends. The 
following program, prepared under the direction of Dr. A. K. 
Christian, was given: Greetings from the Administration, Dr. 
W. B. Bizzell; Dr. Dale as a Student, Dr. Roy Gittinger; as a 


5 The Chandler News-Publicist, March 23, 1939, 
6 Shawnee Morning News, March 19, 1939, 
7 Sooner State Press, May 13, 1939. 
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Scholar, Dr. M. L. Wardell; as a Teacher, Dr. Loren N. Brown; 
Our Appreciation, Dr. Ralph H. Records, and Responses, Dr. 
E. E. Dale, Head of the Department of History. Dr. C. C. 
Rister served as toastmaster. A portrait of Dr. Dale was presented 
to him to be hung in the Frank Phillips collection in the Uni- 
versity Library. Recognition was also given Mrs. Dale. 


On October 10, Salina, Mayes County and eastern Oklahoma 
will hold the second annual celebration in observance of the found- 
ing of Salina. The last session of the legislature adopted a joint 
resolution making October 10, Oklahoma Historical Day in com- 
memoration of the birth anniversary and deeds of Major Chou- 
teau. 


On May 21, 1939, was observed the one hundreth anniversary 
of the founding of the Baptist Mission Church four miles north 
of Westville, Oklahoma. The following program was given: Ad- 
dress of Welcome, T. J. Welch; songs by the Peavine Indian choir; 
sermon by the Reverend Sam West. After a basket dinner on 
the grounds, other talks were given, interspersed with singing. 
Old time citizens and former pupils of the Baptist Mission School 
enjoyed the reunion and talked over happenings of other years.’ 
Not only is this one of the oldest churches in the state, but also 
at this place for several years was published the first periodical 
printed in Oklahoma. Here in 1843 was established the Baptist 
Mission Press.? 


8 Westville Record, May 26, 1939. : eclies 
9 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints; 1835-1907 (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1936), 29. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Apache Indians. By Frank C. Lockwood. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. xvit348pp. Illustrations and 
map. $3.50.) 

At the time of the Spanish conquest of the Southwest the 
Apache Indians were a warlike tribe living in parts of what are 
now the states of Arizona and New Mexico, and northern Sonora 


and Chihuahua. 


The story of the hardy, mobile Apaches who figured so sig- 
nificantly in the struggle for the Southwest, has been told in 
interesting fashion. In an arrangement purely chronological, the 
author opens the narrative of the Apaches with their brief con- 
tacts with the Spanish conquistadores and missionaries. Then 
follow the Spanish attempts at colonization of the Apache coun- 
try, a period which is replete with conflicts between the two 
races. The era of Mexican control of the Southwest sees little 
improvement in the relations with these desert Ishmaels. And 
the subsequent attempts of the Americans to make wards out of 
the Apaches is a sad story of their recurring wrath and rebellion. 
The outbreak of the Civil War meant the abandonment of this 
portion of the Indian country; and the consequence was the loss 
of the little gain that had been made towards a peaceful period 
of Indian affairs. With the inauguration of President Grant’s 
“Peace Policy” towards the Indians conditions on the Apache fron- 
tier saw a definite improvement. And the subsequent fifty years 
were ones of peace. The book concludes with the author’s out- 
look for the future of the Apaches. 

Doctor Lockwood, until his death last year, was a professor 
and dean at the University of Arizona, in the heart of the old 
Apache country. The author’s great interest in the social condi- 
tion of the Indians led him into their native haunts and made 
him the friend and confidant of many of them. There is evidence 
of his many interviews with Apache eyewitnesses of historic en- 
counters with the whites. Much is told of the Indians’ way of 
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living, their food, dress, dwelling places, moral code, social cus- 
toms, and tribal organization. The writer’s long study of the 
Indian problem and his personal association with the Indians 
explain his sympathetic understanding of their unpredictable man- 
ner. Doctor Lockwood has not hesitated to point out examples of 
white greed, stupidity, and corruption among petty officials who 
were largely responsible for the intermittent difficulties with the 
Apaches. In this respect the author follows the writings of Paul 
I. Wellman, notably in the latter’s Death in the Desert, which 
covers the same period and area but is not limited to the Apache 
tribe. 

The book is interestingly written in an informal style. Though 
designed primarily for the general reader, the volume is scholarly 
and comprehensive. The field of printed sources seems well cov- 
ered; and there are frequent referencs to unpublished accounts 
and official manuscript records of the government. A short bib- 
liography appears at the end of each chapter. The book is at- 
tractively bound and printed; it is adequately illustrated with 
many rare photographs from the files of the United States 
Signal Corps. A sketch of the Apache country makes it easy 
to locate the scenes of the principal events. An index increases 
the value of the volume as a reference work. 

This is a distinct contribution to the history of the American 
Southwest, an excellent tribal history of the Apaches. 

Gaston L. Litton 
The National Archives 


Lord Macaulay, Victorian Liberal. By Richard Croom Beatty. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1938.—$3.00.) 

Professor Beatty contrives to leave a pleasing impression on 
his reader despite some personal bias and his proneness to pass 
harsh judgments. His scholarship is sound; his style has clarity 
and distinction. There is a judicious blending of narrative and 
discussion, of biography and exposition, of history and literary 
criticism and the author’s lightness of touch appeals to the gen- 
eral reader. 
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The general effect of the book is somewhat marred by the 
intrusion of the personal point of view which lends it at times 
the character of a polemic. The writer is at some pains at the 
outset to place Macaulay in his social and political setting and 
to identify him as a liberal. But since the writer apparently regards 
himself as a “liberal,” he resents the preemption of this term by 
the liberal school of the nineteenth century. But after all, the 
English liberals were the first in the field and logically it seems 
sounder to apply the term to the philosophy of individual freedom 
and Jaissez-faire rather than to those who advocate government 
intervention in the economic and social life of society, no matter 
how high the motives that inspire this course. In such a scheme 
of things property naturally occupies a position of paramount 
importance. It is assumed to be the reward of individual effort; 
property carries the burden of taxation; hence political power 
should go with it. This was almost the inevitable accompant- 
ment of the industrial revolution. The abandonment of | this 
principle of the close association of power with property seems 
now to be equally inevitable but obviously exposes us to the risk 
of exploiting the propertied classes for the benefit of the unpro- 
pertied, which looks dangerously like killing the goose that laid 
the golden egg. 

In his treatment of Macaulay as a writer Professor Beatty is 
on firmer ground. Without possessing great originality, Macaulay 
had at his command a wealth of literary allusions and a _ re- 
markable facility of expression. But as he himself admitted, he 
was denied the gifts of a literary critic and his reviews were 
marked by strong personal prejudice. But his literary fame rests 
largely on his History of England. This was essentially a picture 
of the revolution of 1688 as seen through the eyes of a Whig but 
despite its strong partisanship, it is great literature and as literature 
will stand the test of time. 

The writer has allowed a number of slips. For instance on p. 
139 he has used the word “chairman” apparently in referring to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. A want of careful judg- 
ment has led him into too ready an acceptance of the long-current 
belief in the innocence of Queen Caroline. If he had read As- 
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pinall’s Letters of King George IV, he would not have made light 
of the “outrageous charges of immorality against her.” 


University of Oklahoma S. R. Tompkins 


Tarnished Warrior: Major-General James Wilkinson. By 
James Ripley Jacobs. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
380 pp. Maps, illustrations, and bibliography. $3.50.) 


During his life General Wilkinson was usually demanding 
courts of inquiry. He always got them, and they always ac- 
quitted him. His death did not end his importunities. Since 
that time he has demanded an adequate biography. It seems that 
he now has one, but it does not give him the same kind treat- 
ment. 


Written by a retired Major of the U. S. Army, Tarnished 
Warrior is a meticulous piece of work. It is so carefully document- 
ed by the sources that one wonders if the author is not a highly 
trained historian. The bibliography not only lists thirty-two 
libraries yielding letters or other unprinted source material on 
Wilkinson, but also twenty-seven contemporary newspapers, and 
about seven pages of printed source and secondary books. Major 
Jacobs seems to have used most of the material there is in the 
country on his subject. He tells his story with careful footnote 
references to the sources. 


Such a careful bit of work could easily be dull. Instead Major 
Jacobs’ style is always interesting and sometimes delightful. Adroit 
sentences sprinkle the pages, and the story moves with a rapidity 
that reminds one of a historical novel. One might fear that 
the author would over-emphasize the military side of Wilkinson’s 
career. There naturally is much of battles and campaigns, since 
Wilkinson was a military man, but this element, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, is not over-emphasized and is often used to reveal the 
character of those discussed. In addition there are numerous maps 
and about a dozen contemporary pictures of people or scenes. 


Able, vigorous, of a good family, and very ambitious, Wil- 
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kinson was equipped to go to the top. The absence of a sense 
of true honor and the fatal desire to get things the easy way led 
to his ruin after he reached that top. He used everyone possible 
for his own advantage, played both sides against the middle, and 
was lucky enough never really to get caught to his ruin. “His was 
an artful program, altogether unhampered by any ethical idea.” 

Wilkinson’s life was a full one. He studied medicine, served 
in the Revolution, moved to the West to sell calicos and cross-cut 
saws and speculate in land, became a Spanish pensioner and Ken- 
tucky politician, treated with and fought the Indians, became 
Governor of Louisiana territory, was involved with Burr, fought 
in the War of 1812, ran a southern plantation, and became a self- 
appointed delegate to Mexico, where he died in 1825. He oc- 
cupies the peculiar position of a traitor who did not injure this 
country, except by his own incapacity. 

Some points deserve detailed attention. Oklahomans will 
wonder if any new light is thrown upon the motives of Wilkin- 
son’s sending Pike on his tour of discovery. Major Jacobs pre- 
sents no new evidence, but suggests the profit of the fur trade, 
the military advantage of the knowledge of a route to Santa Fe, 
and the stirring up of Spanish fears as motives. 

One suggestion which could be further developed is that 
Wilkinson originated hopes of a western empire in Burr’s mind, 
and that he used Burr as a tool, knowing that he could jump 
both ways and always be on the winning side. 

Those interested in Indian dealings may wish that this element 
of Wilkinson’s life were treated more fully. Some of the Gen- 
eral’s observations on Indians are quoted and make it clear that 
he had a sharp eye and a good head on such matters. They are 
as true today as they were then. 


Bacone College Marc Jack Smith 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


May 11-12, 1939 
Durant, Oklahoma. 


The Annual Meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society convened May 11, 1939, 
at Durant, Oklahoma, at 2:00 P. M. with Judge R. L. Williams, President, presiding. 

The invocation was given by Rey. Ebenezer Hotchkin. 

Dr. W. B. Morrison introduced President H. V. Posey of the Southeastern State 
Teachers College, who delivered the address of welcome, which was responded to by 
the President, Judge R. L. Williams. 

Miss Betty Jo Morgan recited the poem “Land of the Mistletoe” written by 
George Riley Hall, accompanied on the piano by Miss Ernestine Harr, both of 
Henryetta. 

Dr. Grant Foreman presented to the Society an oil portrait of George Riley Hall, 
the gift of the Business and Professional Women’s Club of Henryetta of which Miss 
Clarice Harriman is President. 

The President presented to the Historical Society a framed photograph of Rev. 
Evan Dhu Cameron, the first Superintendent of Public Instruction of Oklahoma, the 
gift of the women of the First Baptist Church of Henryetta. 

Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the gifts be received and that proper markers 
be placed on the frames. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The meeting recessed at 3:00 P. M., and the ruins of old Fort Washita, at the 
western edge of Bryan County, were visited, where the party was greeted by Charles 
Colbert and his wife, the present owners of the site of the ruins. This old fort is 
described by Dr. W. B. Morrison in Historic Southeastern Oklahoma as follows: 

Eighteen miles northwest of Durant, on the heights above the Washita river, are 
the ruins of Fort Washita. The location, chosen in 1842 by General Zachary Taylor, 
swas ideal for the purpose, surrounded by peaceful oaks and looking out to the east over 
the level vista of Twelve Mile Prairie. The buildings were constructed from the 
abundant supplies of limestone in the neighborhood. While today all of them have 
been destroyed, the original plan of the fort can easily be traced from the extensive 
ruins. The walls of the first barracks buildings stand almost intact. 

From the time of its construction until the close of the Civil War this post was 
of considerable importance. It became a station on one of the overland routes to 
California during the gold rush. After the Mexican War Braxton Bragg was stationed 
here with the artillery detachment that became famous in the Battle of Buena Vista. 
The names of many other prominent men of the Civil War period, notably Rando!ph 
B. Marcy, George B. McClellan and Douglas H. Cooper, last Confederate commander 
of the district of Indian Territory, are indelibly associated with the place. General 
Cooper spent his last days here, and is buried in an unmarked grave either in the 
post cemetery or at Hastboro, the little civilian town that sprang up at a point nearer 
the river and west of the fort. The cenotaph of General William G. Belknap, once 
commander of Federal forces in the Southwest, may also be seen in the old cemetery. 

Preceding the evening session, an informal reception was held in the library of 
the college, where the visitors were met by Miss Lucy Leonard, chairman of the re- 
ception committee, President and Mrs. H. V. Posey, Dr. and Mrs. W. B. Morrison, 
other members of the faculty of the college, and Mr. and Mrs. Glenn McDonald, of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

At 8:15 P. M. the meeting was called to order in the college auditorium with the 
President, Judge R. L. Williams, presiding. 

Mr. John B. Meserve, of Tulsa, delivered an address on “The Chickasaw Indians.” 
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Prof. Rex A. Strickland of the Department of History, University of Texas, de- 
livered an address on “Miller County, Arkansas Territory, (now a part of Oklahoma), 
The Frontier that men forgot.” 

A short business meeting was held as follows: ; } 

The President read his report on the activities of the Society during the past 
ery, the last annual meeting, gradual progress in the work of the society during the 
past year was reported. Such has been the case during this preceding year. “— 

The Works Progress Administration projects had been for two years functioning 
in connection with the historical society as sponsor in the cataloguing and indexing of 
newspapers and other periodicals, manuscripts, old letters, diaries, wills, etc. 

The historical society has within its archives one of the finest newspaper collec- 
tions in America, especially for such a new state as Oklahoma. This project, with 
the historical society as sponsor, was renewed and continued as S179 and it has again 
been renewed and is now being continued as S179A, and is to extend without more 
funds until the latter part of October, 1939. 

The Indian-Pioneer project which was reported at our last annual meeting, closed 
in April, 1938. During the progress of the work, about 25,000 questionnaires were 
sent out to aged pioneers and an average of seventy field workers interviewed thou- 
sands of others. This resulted in the preservation of priceless recollections of many 
people some of whom have already passed away. The accumulation of valuable data 
from pioneers from all parts of the state has been typed and bound in 120 volumes 
of more than 500 pages each. This collection is known as the “Foreman Papers” on 
account of the great effort and attention given by Dr. Grant Foreman in their 
accumulation. 

Project S179A as renewed is being utilized (1) for the indexing of these items, 
the same being done in the Muskogee branch, twenty-one of said volumes have been 
indexed and 13,473 cards have been typed for the files; (2) the Indian archives 
which have been received not only from the office of the Superintendent of the Five 
Civilized Tribes at Muskogee, but also from the various other Indian agencies in the 
state, are also being indexed. 

These projects have been under the supervision of Mrs. Edith Connelly Clift- 
Collins, Mrs. Helen S. Carpenter and now Mrs. Helen R. Payne. The Indian-Pioneer 
project for a great part of the time was under the direct supervision of Dr. Grant 
Foreman, but on account of other pressing work he gave that up. However, he has 
continued to give a great part of his time toward aiding in this work, 

Seven hundred and twenty-five volumes of newspapers have been indexed, and 
approximately 368,716 cards placed in the general file. Heretofore, during 1939, six 
hundred sixty-nine (669) volumes of newspapers were completely mended. With 
the assistance of two WPA workers in the stack room, which is in charge of Mrs. 
Laura M. Messenbaugh, as custodian, 5000 volumes of newspapers were made more 
aoe to the public for research. An itemized list of the newspapers indexed as 

ollows: 
ALVA, OKLAHOMA 

The Alva Weekly Courier, 1908 

The Free Homes, 1901 

The Alva Review, 1894-1896, 1899-1901, 1903-1907 

The Alva Review-Courier, 1908-1914 
ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA 

Ardmoreite, 1894 
ATOKA, OKLAHOMA 

Atoka Champion, 1884-1885 

The Branding Tron, 1884-1895 

The Indian Citizen, 1889-1909 

The Independent, 1877-1878 

The Atoka Vindicator, 1872-1873, 1875-1876 
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BEAVER, OKLAHOMA 
Beaver County Democrat, 1893-1894, 1906-1912 
Forgan Enterprise, 1912-1915 
The Democrat, 1915-1923 
The Beaver Advocate, 1893-1895, 1904 
The Beaver Herald, 1895-1899, 1904-1915 
The Beaver Journal, 1904-1907 
The South and West, 1894-1897 
BLACKWELL, OKLAHOMA, 
The Blackwell Rock Record, 1893-1894 
The Times-Record (Weekly), 1895-1896, 1898-1899, 1901, 1904-1906, 1910-1911, 
1914-1916, 1921-1922, 1924, 
Blackwell Morning Tribune, 1925-1930, 1931 Jan.-Feb. 1932, March-April 1932, 
May-June 1932, Sept.-Oct. 1932 
BOISE CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Cimarron News, 1911-1937 
CADDO, OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma Star, 1874-1877, 1905 
CHEROKEE, OKLAHOMA 
Cherokee Messenger, 1905 
CHICKASHA, OKLAHOMA 
Chickasha Daily Express, 1900-1901 
DARLINGTON, OKLAHOMA 
Cheyenne Transporter, 1880-1886 
EDMOND, OKLAHOMA 
Edmond Sun, 1893-1894-1895 
EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 
El Reno News, 1896-1897-1898-1899 
EUFAULA, OKLAHOMA 
The Eufaula Democrat, 1913-1916 
The Indian Journal, 1876-1892, 1894-1895, 1898, 1900, 1916, 1919-1925 
Daily Indian Journal, 1903 
The Eufaula Republican, 1906-1913 
The Eufaula Weekly Star, 1925 
FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith Elevator, 1897-1904 
GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA 
The Daily Oklahoma State Capital, 1893-1895, 1898, 1901-1905-1911 
The Guthrie Daily Leader, 1893-1895, 1907-1911 
GUYMON, OKLAHOMA 
The Guymon Heraid, 1904-1912, 1914-1916, 1918, 1921, 1922, 1925-1927, 1929-1930, 
1932, 1934-1935 
HENNESSEY, OKLAHOMA 
Hennessey Clipper, 1893-1894 
KINGFISHER, OKLAHOMA 
Kingfisher Free Press, 1891-1907 
Kingfisher Weekly Star and Free Press, 1908-1917 
MANGUM, OKLAHOMA 
The Mangum Star, 1898-1916 
McALESTER, OKLAHOMA 
Star Vindicator, 1877-1879 
MEDFORD, OKLAHOMA 
Medford Journal, 1895 
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MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 
The Baptist Informer, 1910 
The Enterprise, 1910 
Gulicks’ Weekly Review, 1908-1911-12 
Indian Home and Farm, 1910 
The Indian Journal, 1876, 1884, 1886, 1898 
The Indian Methodist, 1893 
The Muskogee Cimeter, 1904-1905, 1909-1911-1912-1913-1915-1916 
The Muskogee Comet, 1904 
Muskogee Press, 1926 
Muskogee Evening Times, 1898-1900-1904 
Muskogee Democrat, 1904-1906 
Muskogee Times Democrat, 1906-1910-1911-1912 
Twin Territories, 1889-1901 
The Unionist, 1904-1905 
Legal Record, 1932-1933-1934-1935-1936-1937-1938 
Muskogee Morning Times, 1897 
Indian Record, 1886-1887 
Muskogee County Republican, 1910-1911-1912 
Muskogee Daily News, 1925-1926 
The Muskogee Evening News, 1909 
The Muskogee Lantern, 1930 
Our Brother In Red, 1887-1888-1893 
Muskogee Phoenix, 1891-1894-1897-1901-1902-1904 
The Muskogee Daily Phoenix, 1904-1905-1906-1907-1909-1910-1912-1916-1918-1919- 
1920-1921-1922-1925-1927-1928-1929-1930-1931-1932-1933-1934-1935 - 1936 - 1937- 
1938 
The Muskogee Star, 1912 
NEW ECHOTA, GEORGIA 
Cherokee Phoenix, 1828-1834 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
Lexington Leader, 1891-2, 1897-1899, 1900-1901, 1904 
The Norman Transcript, 1889-1892-1893 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
The Press Gazette, 1893-1894 
The Daily Oklahoman, 1894-1937, Jan. Feb. April, May 1938 
The Daily Oklahoman (Features), 1906, 1915-1922, 1926, 1937 
Oklahoma Daily Press, 1893-1894 
Oklahoma City Times (Weekly), 1889 
Oklahoma City Times (Daily), 1888, 1889, 1891, 1908-1910 
The Oklahoma City Times-Journal (Daily), 1893-1896, 1899-1901, 1908 
Weekly Times-Journal, 1891-1893, 1895-1899, 1901-1903, 1907-1908 
PAULS VALLEY, OKLAHOMA 
Chickasaw Enterprise, 1893-1895, 1901-1904 
Chickasaw Enterprise and Valley News, 1905-1907-1909-1912 
PURCELL, OKLAHOMA 
The Purcell Register, 1887-1898, 1900-1912 
SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 
Shawnee Weekly Transcript, 1919 
The Shawnee Herald (Daily) ), 1902-1908 
Shawnee Weekly Herald, 1920-1926 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 
The Stillwater Gazette, 1893-1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1899, 1900 


TAHLEQUAH, OKLAHOMA 
Cherokee Advocate, 1845, 1870, 1906 
The Telephone, 1888-1893 
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‘TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

The Tulsa Daily World, 1906-1936 

The Tulsa Tribune, (Features), 1936 

The Tulsa Daily World (Features), 1926-1937 
VINITA, OKLAHOMA 

The Indian Chieftain (Weekly), 1882, 1905, 1908-1912 

The Daily Chieftain, 1898-1905. 

The Vinita Leader, 1896-1897 
WATONGA, OKLAHOMA 

The Watonga Republican, 1893, 1902 
WOODWARD, OKLAHOMA 

Woodward Democrat, 1930 

Woodward Bulletin, 1909 

The Woodward News, 1894-1908, 1910-1933 
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In the archives department, eight WPA workers were assigned during the periods 
of the project for assistance to Mrs. Rella Watts Looney (Archivist-clerk), the head 
of said department. Most of the classifications have been filed chronologically 
and at present the workers are indexing documents. An itemized list of documents 


-so indexed follows: 
Kiowa— Issues 

Employees 
Federal Relations 
Depredations 
Agents’ Reports 
Indian Courts 
Hunting & Fishing 
Military Relations 
Chilocco Indian School 
White’s M. L. School 
Carlisle Indian School 
Haskell Institute 
Hampton Institute 
Bacone College 
Phoenix Indian School 


18 Kiowa Letter Press Books dating from Oct. 15, 1889 to Jul. 13, 1895; 


Cheyenne & Arapaho—Agents & Agency 
Per Capita 
Indian Chiefs 
Indian Captives 
Indian Celebrations 
Doctors 
Indian Council 
Indian Customs 
Railroads 
Red Moon School 
Seger School 
Mennonite Mission 
Intruders 
Foreign Relations 
Cantonment School 
Roe’s or American Indian Institute 
Hampton Institute 
Carlisle Indian School 
Chilocco Indian School 
Bacone College 
Phoenix Indian School 
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Genoa Indian School 
Miscl. Schools 
Sac & Fox—Employees 
Shawnee—Employees 
Sac & Fox—Doctors 
Shawnee—Doctors 
Sac & Fox—Ab. Shawnee School; 
Chickasaw—National Council 
Chickasaw—Courts, Tishomingo County 
we Pontotoc County 
Pickens County 
Panola County 
Supreme 
Hh District 
Sheriffs 
Constables 
Cherokee—Courts 
Estates 
Elections 
Doctors 
Divorce 
Female Seminary 
Cherokee Bound Volume No. 251 
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bd ” ” 223 


Quapaw—Interpreter 
Cayuga Indians 
Peoria & Miami Indians 
Peoria Indians 
Modoc Indians 
Quapaw—Tonkawa Indians 
Nez Perce Indians 
Seneca Indians 
Indian Chiefs 
Indian Courts 
Indian Council 
Indian Improvement 
Agents & Agency (including 5 letter press books) 
Agents’ Reports 
Cattle & Pastures 
Churches 
Census 
Buildings 
Pawnee—21] Ponca Letter Press Copy Books dating from 1877 to 1893 
4 T. N. Athey Scrap Books. 


In the library, Miss Hazel Beaty being librarian, with like assistance of WPA 
workers, one hundred forty-six (146) volumes have been indexed, there being 39,225 
index cards in the biographical file. The result is that there is a record or 
biography on that many individuals who have had a part in the history of Oklahoma. 

With the assistance of the workers of our WPA project, a typewritten copy of 
all manuscripts connected with the Judge Jesse James Dunn collection has been 
placed in the library, the collection indexed and 1114 cards typed. 

The assistance rendered by the various supervisors, to wit, Mrs, Edith Connelly 
Clift-Collins, Mrs. Helen S. Carpenter, and Mrs. Helen R. Payne, has been of great 
benefit to the historical society. The aid and supervision rendered by Dr. Foreman 
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has also been of inestimable benefit. I take this occasion to make these references 
so that our appreciation may become a matter of record. 

Under the leadership of the Secretary, with the cooperation of those already 
mentioned, Mrs. Czarina Conlan, Mrs. Annie R. Cubage, Mrs. Annie Canton, Mrs. 
Edith Cox Mitchell, Miss Martha A. Mulholland and Mrs. Mabel Fuller-Hammerly, 
progress has been made in the work of the Society. 

Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, who has charge of the Union Soldiers room, has been 
disabled for months on account of an automobile accident, but we are glad to note 
that he is now recovering. The officers of the society together with its membership 
have sympathized with him. 

During the past year a concerted effort has been made to increase the life 
and annual memberships of the Society. A form has been prepared by the Secre- 
tary and inserted in the back of the magazine for the use of members in recom- 
mending new members. Letters sent out have been accompanied by membership 
application blanks. An effort has been made with some success to bring about the 
restoration of delinquent members. 

The Historical Records Survey is making inventories of the county, state and 
municipal records in the custody of the society, and has rendered assistance in bring: 
ing to our custody such records and archives. 

The late J. H. Randell, of Denison, Texas, whose brother, the late G. G. Randell, 
had married a daughter of Robert M. Jones, delivered a collection of said Robert M. 
Jones to the president of the historical society to be placed in the archives in the 
historical building, which has been done. 

Mr. James H. Gardner, Tulsa, Oklahoma, has presented a large aerial map of 
the upper sections of the Chisholm Trail made by the Aero Exploration Company 
of Tulsa. 

Dr. Grant Foreman presented a plat of old Fort Jefferson Davis, near Mus- 
kogee, to the society. 

Dr. E. C. Routh, of the Baptist Headquarters in Oklahoma City, gave to the 
society, for preservation, a large collection of early day Baptist correspondence and 
other letters. 

The G. A. R. Post at Sapulpa, Oklahoma, presented its archives for our custody. 

Acknowledgment of other gifts has been made by letters to donors. 

Through the exchange of the Chronicles, valuable historical data have been 
added to our library. 

The editorial work has been carried on by the editorial committee consisting 
of Dr. Grant Foreman, Judge Harry Campbell, Judge John B. Meserve, George 
H. Evans, and the Secretary. 

The patriotic societies in the state have been requested by the committee to 
send to the Secretary news items to be utilized as may be appropriate. 

Tt is desired that a genealogical section may be added to our library facilities. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution and other patriotic organizations 
are using the auditorium, 

The historical society was represented by the Secretary at the last meetings of 
the American Historical Association and the Conference of State and Local His- 
torical Societies at Chicago, Illinois, December 28-30, 1938, the Southern Historical 
Association at New Orleans, Louisiana, November 3-5, 1938, and the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, at Memphis, Tennessee, April 20-22, 1939. 

During the past year the Oklahoma Historical Society has been represented 
by the Secretary at a number of meetings as follows: 

Dedication of the Osage Indian Museum, May 2, 1938; the Tulsa Association 
of Pioneers, June 9, 1938; the Old Timers Picnic at Alluwee, Nowata County, Octo- 
ber 28, 1938; the American Indian Exposition at Anadarko, August 24, 1938; the 
Old Pioneers meeting at Chickasha on September 2, 1938; the Centennial of the 
Cherokee removal at Chattanooga, Tennessee, September 20-22, 1938; the Third 
Annual Indian week program in Tulsa and the Oklahoma State Archaeological So- 
ciety, at Tulsa on October 19, 1938; the State conventions of the Daughters of the 
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American Revolution and the Children of the American Revolution; and the Cher- 
okee Seminaries Students Association, May 7, 1938. ; 

The following resolution was presented: “It being essential that the entrances: 
to the exhibit galleries on the top floor of the historical building on the capitol 
grounds in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, having seven openings, each of which should 
be fitted with a pair of doors approximately 7’ 0” high with a transom sash over 
to fit the height of the opening, doors to be walnut and hardware of bronze, all to 
match the present building as nearly as practicable, to cost approximately $900.00, 
such is hereby authorized and the President further authorized to have contract 
entered into for the installation of same; the President of this Society is also au- 
thorized to use any of the state-appropriated funds which may be available by spe- 
cific appropriation or by transfer from another state appropriation for such purpose, 
and as much as is necessary from the private funds of the Society needed to be 
expended in such installation”; and its adoption moved by Dr. Grant Foreman, 
which was seconded and unanimously carried. 

Upon motion of John B. Meserve, which was duly seconded, the Society and 
visitors voted a resolution of thanks to the faculty of the two colleges, the South- 
eastern State Teachers College and the Presbyterian College for Girls, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the city officials and citizens of the city of Durant for their 
hospitality and helpfulness in the success of the meeting. 

The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for membership in the 
Society: 

LIFE: Lee T. Low, Denison, Texas. 


ANNUAL: Mattie M. Addison, Oklahoma City; George T. Arnett, Idabel; 
Lyall Barnhart, Oklahoma City; Willard S. Bulkley, Oklahoma City; James Green 
Campbell, Tulsa; Fred R. Caviness, Chickasha; Rev. J. M. Cockerell, Miami; Fred 
E. Cooper, Tulsa; Royston Campbell Crane, Sweetwater, Texas; Judson Cunning- 
ham, Cheyenne; Rev. Gustave Depreitere, Oklahoma City; Mildred Donaldson, Okla- 
homa City; Pearl Zoa Downing, Oklahoma City; Edgar B. Eastman, Oklahoma 
City; Nathan Adams Gibson, Tulsa; Mrs. S. M. Hamill, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Lotus Alexander Harper, Oklahoma City; Hugh Logan Harrell, Oklahoma 
City; Wilbur Edgar Hightower, Oklahoma City; Claude S. Hill, Oklahoma City; 
Henry Vanderburg Holmes, Tulsa; Alleye Hopkins, Madill; Mrs. Peter J. Hudson, 
Tuskahoma; Wash E. Hudson, Tulsa; R. L. Hunter, Muskogee; Mrs. Obeira Irick, 
Shawnee; Bert E. Johnson, Tulsa; Jno. H. Kaiser, Sheridan, Illinois; William 
Patrick Katigan, Oklahoma City; Allece Locke, Oklahoma City; Judge Krit Gibson 
Logsdon, Tulsa; E. B. Luke, Ardmore; Mrs. Lucille V. McCracken, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Bertha O’Brien Meek, Ponca City; Herbert Nathaniel Nagle, Tulsa; William 
Washington Neifert, Branchville, Maryland; Dr. George H. Niemann, Ponca City; 
Mrs. Helen Richards Payne, Oklahoma City; Louis W. Pratt, Tulsa; Mrs. Anna 
Helen Ringer, Oklahoma City; John Thomas Rosser, Shawnee; Mrs. S. U. Sallee, 
Roff; Alma Seib, St. Louis, Missouri; Jack Stain, Toronto, Canada: Mrs. N. Bert 
Smith, Oklahoma City; Lon R. Stansbery, Tulsa; Kirk C. Tucker, Oklahoma City; 
Earl Vandale, Amarillo, Texas; H. C. Watton, Oklahoma City; Kirk Schroder White, 
Tulsa ; Raymond Glenn Wilson, Sand Springs; Hon. E. T. Winston, Pontotoc, Missis- 
sippi; Louis W. Workman, Bokoshe. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, they were elected and received as members of 
the Historical Society. 

; Judge Harry Campbell stated that the Will Rogers Statue is to be unveiled 
in the Hall of Fame, at Washington, D.C., June 6th, and moved that Dr. Emma 
Estill-Harbour, Vice President of the Society, be appointed to represent this His- 
torical Society. Motion was seconded and carried. The President also named the 
two U. S. Senators and the other members of Congress from this state and Mrs. 
Blanche Lucas, a member of the Board of Directors, to participte in the ceremony as 
representatives of the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. Grant Foreman and Mrs. Foreman presented to the Society the Commis- 
sion of James M. Shackelford as general in the Union Army, also the sword, sash 
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and belt he wore when he captured General John H. Morgan, the gift of his daughter 
Mrs. Marshall L. Bragdon. 

Mr. John B. Meserve moved that these be accepted and that a vote of thanks 
be given Mrs. Bragdon, and that the commission be framed. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the Secretary be requested to take necessary 
steps to arrange for the display and preservation of the other articles. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 

John B. Meserve, on behalf of J. B. Milam, of Chelsea, presented to the Society 
ten framed photographs of Cherokee Chiefs, for the Cherokee Seminary Students 
Association, and moved that the donors be extended a vote of thanks therefor. 

Judge Harry Campbell, of Tulsa, presented to the Society an invitation from 
the people of Tulsa, to hold the next annual meeting of the Society in Tulsa, and 
moved that the invitation be accepted. Motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 

The meeting recessed subject to call. 

: Judge R. L. Williams, President, Presiding. 
James W. Moffitt, 
Secretary. 


May 12, 1939. 


Under the direction of Dr. W. B. Morrison of the Southeastern State Teachers 
College, the following historic sites were visited. He has described them in His- 
toric Southeastern Oklahoma as follows: 

About five miles east of Hugo are the ruins of Rose Hill, once the splendid 
residence of Robert M. Jones, Choctaw planter and statesman, and member of the 
Congress of the Confederacy. The mansion, with its broad verandas and large white 
pillars, stood in a well-kept lawn of shrubs and flowers. A walk of marble slabs 
led down the slope to the military road that passed near by. Around the entire 
premises a hedge of cedars was planted. Some of these cedars, and the cemetery 
in which Jones and several members of his family are buried, form the chief re- 
minders of its past. 

Largely through the efforts of Judge R. L. Williams the Oklahoma Historical 
Society last year dedicated a handsome and substantial wall around the old cemetery, 
which insures that it will be preserved for the future. 

This famous mission and school [Wheelock] was established in 1832 by Rev. Al- 
fred Wright, who came from Mississippi with a band of emigrant Choctaws. It was 
named Wheelock after the first president of Dartsmouth College. The location is not 
far from the present town of Millerton. Less than a mile from the mission in the 
early days lived District Chief Thomas LeF lore, member of the family that furnished 
so many distinguished names in Choctaw history. ' 

Alfred Wright, missionary, teacher and physician, gave the entire remainder 
of his life to work at Wheelock, dying here in 1853. The enduring monument to 
his labors is Wheelock church, erected by him in 1846. Its sturdy stone walls stand 
today, the oldest church building in Oklahoma. In the cemetery near the church 
may be seen Wright’s tomb. Wheelock Seminary, a national school for Choctaw 
girls, maintains a very efficient educational plant, good buildings and beautiful 
grounds, and under the leadership of Miss Minta Foreman, is very worthily carry- 
ing on the high traditions of more than hundred years of service. 

Fifteen miles east of Hugo on the bluffs above Gates Creek are to be found 
the ever-dwindling remains of Fort Towson. This post, founded in 1824, at its 
prime around 1840 covered a rectangle containing about a square mile. There 
were numerous well-built houses, all painted white. Gravel walks, lined by shade 
trees extended all around the hollow square. It was said to have been one of 
the best constructed and kept military posts in the West. 

About a mile from the Fort across Gates Creek the town of Doaksville de- 
veloped. This town, once the capital of the Choctaw Nation, remained a place of 
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commercial and social importance long after Fort Towson was abandoned. In its 
cemetery, now used by the present town of Fort Towson, may be seen the graves 
of a number of people prominent in early Choctaw and Chickasaw history. Doaks- 
ville had a church ministered to by the missiorfary, Dr. Cyrus Kingsbury, whose 
home and school were situated a short distance away at a point known as Pine 


Ridge. 
Fort Towson was abandoned in the year 185]. Fire, and the ravages of time 


have left little to show for its former greatness. 

This important mission school, [Good/and] now larger and more prosperous than 
at any other time in its long career, is situated about three miles southwest of Hugo, 
Oklahoma. The first work there dates from 1848, though a resident Presbyterian mis- 
sionary was not stationed at the point until 1850. This pioneer was Rey. O. P. Stark. 
With practically no intermission a valuable work for the Choctaws has been carried 
on until today. During the latter part of the nineteenth and the early portion of 
this century the names of Rev. J. P. Gibbons and his wife, Bella McCallom Gibbons 
are indelibly associated with Goodland. Under the present able superintendent, 
Rev. E. D. Miller, a modern school plant has been developed though the mission 
emphasis remains the same as in the early years of the institution. 
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NECROLOGY 
JOHN BELL TURNER 
1860-1936 


John Bell Turner was born at Springfield, Tennessee, August 13, 
1860, and died at Adams, Tennessee, on July 20, 1936. 

He was the son of Joshua Turner, who was born in Kentucky and 
died in Oklahoma City in 1914, and Martha Bell Turner, who was born 
near Adams, Tennessee, and died at Springfield, Tennessee, in 1863. 

When about five years of age, after the death of his mother, his 
father having moved to Chicago, he attended the public schools of that 
city until about 12 years old. ‘Then his father removed to Meadville, 
Missouri. When 17 years of age, he returned from Missouri to Adams, 
Tennessee, where he attended the Robertson county school at Adams 
for a year and then entered the University of Tennessee at Knoxville, 
completing his studies in the academic department through the junior 
year. Then he went to Linneus, Linn County, Missouri, where he studied 
law under Rowsey Stephens, Hsq., and was admitted to the bar in 1883, 
and then returned to Tennessee, settling at Hrin, Houston County, en- 
gaging in the practice of the law. 

In 1884, at Adams, Tennessee, he was married to Flora Bell, the daugh- 
ter of Dr. J. T. Bell. 

In November, 1889, from Tennessee he removed to Fort Smith, Ark- 
ansas, there engaging in the practice of the law for more than five years. 
In 1895 he removed to Vinita, Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory, there 
engaging in the practice of the law until he was elected as a member 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma at the erection of the 
state of Oklahoma. At the organization of that court, its members drew 
lots as to their respective terms, which resulted as follows: John Bell 
Turner, five and a fractional years; Jesse James Dunn and Matthew 
John Kane, each three and a fractional year terms; Robert Lee Wil- 
liams and Samuel Walter Hayes, each a one and a fractional year term. 
He served as Chief Justice during the years 1911 and 1912. 

Being re-elected for a full six-year term as a member of the Sup- 
reme Court, at the expiration of that term in January, 1919, having 
been a diligent and faithful member of the court, he retired therefrom 
and engaged in the practice of the law for a year or more at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, then removing to his country home at a beautiful spot on 
the banks of the Grand River near Chouteau in Mayes County, Okla- 
homa, where he resided until February 29, 1927, when he returned to 
Adams, Tennessee, to spend the evening of his life. Prior to that time 
he had purchased the interest of the other heirs in a large tract of land 
at Cedar Hill, Tennessee, which was nearby, and which his wife’s great- 
grandfather, John Bell, had owned, it having been in the Bell family 
since 1774, the said John Bell having migrated at that time from Bun- 
combe County, North Carolina and settled on that place. 

This John Bell was related to the family of the former United States 
Senator, John Bell, who was a candidate for President in 1860 on the 
Constitutional Union Ticket, and Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives in 1834. 

Upon said tract of land the Bell family cemetery is located, in which 
John Bell Turner, who was named for his grandfather, John Bell, and 
whose great-grandfather was also named John Bell, was buried. He 
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also had an only brother, George Pierce Turner (but no sisters) who 
i klahoma City in 1934. : 

Sra tele a 1901, a convention assembled at Muskogee, Indian Ter- 
ritory, at which the Congress of the United States was memorialized 
to pass an enabling act providing that the Indian Territory and Okla- 
homa Territory should hold a joint constitutional convention to form- 
ulate a state constitution for approval and submission to Congress for 
the admission of a new state into the Union to be composed of the 
country occupied by the people of Oklahoma and Indian Territories! John 
Bell Turner being its Secretary, and the late Robert B. Forest of El 
Reno, Oklahoma, its chairman. 

He was associated in the practice of the law at Erin, Tennessee, 
with Col. Henry Buquo, and at Fort Smith, Arkansas, with the late J. F. 
Frederick, and at Vinita, Indian Territory, in 1895 with J. B. Burkhalter, 
and also with William P. Thompson. 

Born just before the beginning of the Civil War, he was educated 
during the days of reconstruction and followed the extension of the 
frontier into the west, contributing his best endeavors for its advance- 
ment and upbuilding. Never a candidate for any office, other than Justice 
of the Supreme Court, he participated in all endeavors for community 
and public betterment. 


Durant, Oklahoma. R. L. Williams. 


CHARLES BOLIVAR BARKER 
1884-1939 


Charles Boliver Barker was born February 27, 1884 at Niobe, in 
Chautauqua County, New York. He was the son of David M. Barker (the 
son of Pelham Barker and Permelia Tillotson) and Rosetta Ann Trusler 
(the daughter of John Trusler and Harriett Ray, who were married in 
England and came to the United States where their children were born). 

He was graduated from the High School at Lakewood, New York 
and received his A. B. Degree from Ewing College in Illinois, his Medical 
Degree from Loyola Medical College, Chicago, Illinois and interned in 
the Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary at Chicago, Illinois in 1912. He 
did post-graduate work in all the medical centers in the United States 
and in 1927 had work in Vienna, Austria and in Cairo, Egypt in 1932. 

Dr. Barker came to Guthrie, Oklahoma in 1913, where he began his 
practice in eye, ear, nose and throat work. In 1914 he was married 
to Dr. Pauline Quillin, who was also practicing in Guthrie, and who con- 
tinued to practice with him in his specialty. 

Dr. Barker was a pioneer in Oklahoma in the use of moving pictures 
in demonstration of eye, ear, nose and throat work. He showed his mov- 
ing pictures, by invitation, to senior medical students of the Oklahoma 
University Medical School. He was the author of many scientific lec- 
tures, illustrated by moving pictures, which he delivered in Oklahoma 
and in many other States. 

Dr. Barker made arrangements to bring Dr, Richard Waldafel of 
Vienna, Austria, to give a course in Oklahoma, in 1928. This was then 
taken over by the HWxtension Department of Oklahoma University, when 
Dr. Barker was instrumental in bringing Dr. Pillot, an eye man, Dr. 
Ruttin, an ear man, and Dr. Haslinger, a throat man, from Vienna, Aus- 
tria to Oklahoma University to give courses. 


1 Daily Chieftain, Vinita, Indian Territory, November 16, 1901. 
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Because of his unusual ability in eye, ear, nose and throat practice, 
Dr. Barker’s reputation was known throughout Oklahoma and in sur- 
rounding States. 

He was a member of the Cimarron Valley Wesley Hospital Staff in 
Guthrie, Cklahoma, the Logan County Medical Society, Oklahoma State 
Medical Society, American Medical Association, American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, the Kansas City Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Society and was made a Fellow of the American College of Sur- 
geons in 1930. He was a Past Grand of the I. O. O. F. Lodge of Guthrie, 
Cklahoma and a 32nd degree Mason. 

Dr. Barker passed away February 12, 1939 in Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, aged 54 years, 11 months and 12 days, a result of streptococcis 
septicemia. 


REVEREND EDWARD RUTLEDGE WILLIAMS 
1857-1932 


Edward Rutledge Williams was born on October 5, 1857, in Schuyler 
County, Illinois, and died on December 24, 1932, at Wichita, Kansas, 
and buried at Buffalo, Oklahoma. 

He was the son of Henry Williams and his wife, Hannah Taylor Wil- 
liams. The first Williams ancestor of his in this country came in 1828 
from Wales. 

He was educated at the University of Illinois, and at the age of, 19 
years received a first grade life teacher’s certificate. He migrated to 
Kansas in 1884, and in 1885 taught school at Greensburg, Comanche 
County, Kansas. In 1886 he began a long itinerancy in the ministry, 
being a missionary in that early day in Kansas. In 1893 he made the 
run into the Cherokee Strip, securing a homestead near Blackwell, where 
he lived until his children had reached manhood and womanhood. 

On July 9, 1876, he was married to Ella M. Winn, a daughter of 
Dr. Winn and his wife. She was born at St. Paul, Minnesota on Decem- 
ber 28, 1859, and died at the family home near Buffalo, Oklahoma, on 
March 2, 1923, where she is buried. 

He was a member of the Convention from District No. 3, which 
framed the Constitution for the state of Oklahoma, serving on the. fol- 
lowing committees: Public Institutions, Legislative Department, Primary 
Elections, Public Debt and Public Works (Chairman). He presented the 
following petitions to the convention: (1) Religious Liberty, (2) Liquor 
Traffic, and (3) Lobbying. 

In 1918-19 he was agent for Western Oklahoma Orphanage for white 
children at Helena, his wife being matron thereof during that period. 

His wife’s father, Dr. Winn, from Mason County, Illinois, was a 
member of the state senate for 20 years. 

The following children survived him and his said wife: Harry B., 
and Bayard Earl, and Charles E., all of Wichita, Kansas; James Mark, 
of Redlands, California; Paul Henry, of Louisiana; and Mrs. Clara Darbro, 
of Woodward, Oklahoma. 

From his homestead in Kay County near Blackwell, he removed to 
Woodward, Oklahoma, and later took up his residence in what is now 
Harper County, being elected from District No. 3 to the Constitutional 
Convention, where he took an effective and active interest in the creation 
of Harper County principally out of Woodward County, as it existed 
under the Territory of Oklahoma, and the location of its county seat at 
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Buffalo, near which place he lived until the death of his wife, after which 
he was again active in the itinerancy in ministerial duties. 
After a long and useful life, he laid down earthly cares. 


—R. L. Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


WILLIAM THOMAS DALTON 
1857-1933 


William Thomas Dalton was born near Girard, in Macoupin County, 
Illinois, on November 7, 1857, and died at Broken Arrow, Oklahoma on 
September 15, 1933, where he was buried in Park Grove Cemetery. 

He was the son of Jesse Dalton and his wife, Christiana Dalton, nee 
Williams. 

With his parents he migrated to Clay County, Nebraska in 1872, re- 
ceiving his education in the public schools of said county. After becom- 
ing of age, he engaged in farming near Edgar, Nebraska, until 1892, when 
he came to Oklahoma Territory, locating at Stillwater, where he engaged 
in the mercantile business. In 1903, with others, he organized the Coweta 
State Bank of Coweta. Having located at Broken Arrow where he had 
been a resident at the time of his death for over 30 years, except two 
years spent in New Mexico, for 15 years he operated the Gin, Coal 
& Mill Company. He gave freely of his time, efforts and resources in 
the interest of the community. 

On January 10, 1884, he was married to Miss Minnie Belle Rohrer of 
Scottsville, Illinois. To this union seven children came: Clarence G., 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Lela Bailey, Salina, Kansas; Carl W. and Ralph Bae 
of Broken Arrow; Charles J., of Los Angeles, California; Mrs. Bertha 
Ladd, who died in May, 1929; and James J., who died in October, 1890. 

The conduct of his life was based upon the principles embodied in 
the’ Golden Rule. 

In addition to the foregoing children, he is survived by his widow 
and a brother, Charles Dalton, both of Broken Arrow. 

As a Democrat, he was nominated and elected from District 69, as a 
member of the convention to frame a Constitution for the state of Okla- 
homa, and served on the following committees: (1) Suffrage, (2) Private 
Corporations, (3) General Provisions, (4) Public Printing, and presented 
to the convention a petition relating to religious liberty. The following 
propositions were introduced by him: No. 112, Relating to Rights of State, 
No. 118, to rights. of farmers, No. 173, relating to Pardons, No. 174, re- 
lating to Requisitions, No. 210, relating to Local or Special Laws, No. 
248, relating to shipping dead bodies, and No. 277, relating to freedom 
of Speech. 


He was affiliated with the Odd Fellows organization. 


—R. L. illi 
Durant, Oklahoma — 


CASPER WISTER HEROD 
1865-1938 


Casper Wister Herod was born on August 5, 1865, in Smith County, 
Tennessee, the son of Benjamin Franklin Herod and his wife, Judith 
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(Haynie) Herod, who were married in said county in 1842. The father 
died on September 7, 1883, and the mother in 1896. Casper Wister Herod 
was born in the same county as his father who was born in 1819. His 
mother, a daughter of John and Mary L. (Beasley) Haynie was born in 
1820. His paternal grandparents were Dr. Peter Herod and his wife, 
Rebecca E. (Key) Herod, both natives of North Carolina, and pioneer 
settlers in Smith County, Tennessee, 

He had the following brothers and sisters: (1) Clarkey Rebecca, 
born in 1847 and died in July, 1926, her husband being W. H. Halle; (2) 
George Washington, a retired physician residing at Pleasant Shade, Ten- 
nessee; (3) Morton P., born in 1854, died in March 1926, who was a planter 
at Dixon Springs, Tennessee; (4) John Franklin, born in 1854, died in June 
1924, while engaged in the hotel business at Hartsville, Tennessee; (5) Wil- 
liam E., born in 1856 and died in 1882; (6) Mary Louise, born in 1859, and 
died in infancy; (7) Casper Wister, the youngest child. 

He was educated in the State Institute at Hartsville, Truesdale Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, graduating in 1880. After remaining for a time on his 
father’s plantation, he embarked in business. 

In September, 1898, he came to Woodward, Oklahoma Territory, seek- 
ing opportunities afforded in a new country, arriving on September 12, 
four days before the opening of the Cherokee Strip on September 16. 
He was later appointed Chief Clerk of the United States Land Office at 
Woodward, filling said position for four years. Having been admitted 
to the bar to practice law, in 1897, he opened a law office at Woodward. 
He was an ethical and successful lawyer. 

He was elected and filled the office of County Judge for two terms. 
In 1914, he was the democratic nominee for Congress. On account of the 
district being overwhelmingly Republican he failed by a small margin, 
of election. Twice he was the democratic nominee for State Senator. He 
was a delegate to every democratic state convention from the erection 
of the state until his death. In 1916 he was a delegate to the democratic 
national convention at St. Louis. 

He took a leading part in the development and growth of Woodward 
and in no small degree contributed thereto, participating in every worthy 
civic advance. He gave his best efforts toward the extension of the 
Wichita Falls and Northwest railroad from Elk City north to Woodward, 
and held the position as local attorney of said road at the time of his 
death. He filled the offices of city attorney, alderman, mayor, and Coun- 
ty Judge with fidelity, efficiency, and honor. During the World War he 
was chairman of the local draft board, rendering, without compensation, 
such patriotic service. 

Judge Herod served not only as a director, but also as President of 
the Woodward Chamber of Commerce. He was a member of Masonic 
Lodge No. 113 at Hartsville, Tennessee, retaining his membership there 
on account of his father having been a charter member thereof. 

On May 16, 1903, he married Miss Nettie Allison, daughter of Hd- 
ward R. and Elizabeth Allison, of Mutual, Oklahoma, who was born April 
11, 1884, in Stafford County, Kansas, and died August 4, 1906: To this 
union there was one child, Hollis Hayden Herod, born March 22, 1904, 
who now resides at El Reno. 

On October 2, 1909, he was married to Pearl M. Maischel, daughter 
of William and Mary C. Maischel, of Harper County, Kansas. Three 
children came to this union, to-wit: Galen Woodrow, born October 7, 
1914, of Woodward; Mary Edith, born July 8, 1917, who lives in Okla- 
homa City; and Florence Louise, born July 7, 1919, a student at Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater. 

All enterprises of the community of Woodward were, in a measure, 
benefited by his sympathetic interest in directing advice. His service 
to the public at large was of great value. 
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Judge Herod had built up a good law practice and established a wide 
and enviable reputation. He was ever an efficient, eloquent and affective 
jJeader. AS a member of the democratic party he was always in the 
front, his political influence being greatly felt. He and the late David 
P. Marum were active and effective in bringing about the location of 
the station in that county for the promotion of an agricultural center. 

When the funeral services were conducted from the First Presby- 
terian Church, all business houses closed from 1:30 p. m. until 3:00 
o’clock while same were in progress, to pay tribute to the man who had 
so much to do with the building and progress of the city. 


—R. L. Williams. 


Durant, Oklahoma 


JOHN MITTEN CARR 
1867-1937 


John Mitten Carr, son of Danie] Mintelo Carr and his wife, Nancy 
Carr, nee Dobbins, was born December 31, 1867, in Sumner County, near 
Gallatin, Tennessee. His uncle, Richard Beard. was one of the founders of 
the law department of Cumberland University at Lebanon, Tennessee, and 
associated with it in various capacities until the time of his death. 

He was educated in the rural schools of Sumner County, near Gallatin, 
‘Tennessee. In an early day he and a brother, James Carr, removed to 
Kansas, settling at Augusta. At the opening of the Cherokee Strip he made 
the run and secured a farm near Blackwell. He lived on his claim until 
1902 when he removed to Frederick, Oklahoma Territory, engaging in the 
hardware and implement business. 

In 1916 he moved to Enid, Oklahoma, where he engaged in the automobile 
business. 

tie was elected and served as mayor of Enid for two terms (1926-1930). 
He had also been mayor at Frederick, Oklahoma. 

He was a member of the Convention which framed the Constitution of 
Oklahima, from District No. 54, and served on the following committees; 
Executive Department, Public Service Corporations, Homestead and Exemp- 
tions, Public Debt and Public Works, Counties and County Boundaries. 

He was twice a delegate to National Democratic Conventions and at- 
tended every state convention during his residence in the state of Oklahoma. 

He was a member of the Presbyterian Church and all the Masonic 
bodies of Enid, and a member of India Shrine and Consistory at Guthrie. 

He and Miss Mina Moore of Blackwell were married in 1895, who 
survives him. 

He died suddenly at Oklahoma City on Tuesday, September 28, 1937.1 

A progressive and successful businessman, active for the public welfare, 
passed away. 


1 Daily Oklahoman, September 29, 1937, 
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ALICE HEARRELL MURRAY 
1875-1938 


Mrs. Alice Hearrell Murray, wife of former Governor William H. Murray, 
was born near Tishomingo, the old capital of the Chickasaw Nation, Indian 
Territory, January 9, 1875, and died in St. Anthony’s Hospital, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, August 28, 1938. Her body lay in state in the State Capitol from 
noon until 5:00 o'clock P. M., August 29, 1938,—the first woman in Oklahoma 
to receive this honor, and the first wife of a Governor of Oklahoma to pass 
away. She was buried in the cemetery at Tishomingo, August 30, 1938. 

Mrs. Murray was of Indian descent, and as the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Hearrell, as niece of the Honorable Douglas H. Johnston, Governor of 
the Chickasaws, and the Honorable Tandy Walker, Chief of the Choctaws, 
She was closely affiliated with the affairs of these two powerful Indian 
Nations. A graduate of Bloomfield Seminary, a Chickasaw college for young 
ladies, she became associated with the educational department of the Chick- 
asaw Nation. 

Alice Hearrell was married to William H. Murray, a special attorney to 
the Governor of the Chickasaws, at Tishomingo, July 19, 1899, and as a loyal 
and devoted wife and mother she sustained her noted husband in all of his 
varied career, and with the wisdom of her spiritual enlightenment has had a 
noble share in shaping the destiny of Oklahoma. 

Splendid memorials, which are on file in the archives of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, have been written of this beautiful.and gracious woman, 
but she has also left an enduring memorial in the hearts of the citizens of 
this State which will be handed down through the generations as long as 
Oklahoma has a history, for her beneficent influence has enriched and thereby 
left a permanent impress on the civilization of Oklahoma, and is a distinct 
contribution to its spiritual, intellectual, and socal life. 


WINGS UNFOLDED 


You walked the path of des- 
tiny 

Crowned with gentleness and 
charity 

For all mankind. 


Your understanding heart and 
life 

A willing sacrifice to all their 
needs. 

Your essence was the stuff of 
which 

Our -pioneers were made, 

And yirtue flowed from your pure 
life 

To all who touched you as you 

Passed this way. 

Your spirit has been poised for 
flight 

For many years, 

Your visions always swept the far 
horizons, 

And lived in constant touch with 
Him 

Who gave you innate sense of 
beauty 
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In all things. 

A secret knowledge of His 
world; 

The sunsets and the starlit 
nights, 

The bloom of flowers and fall- 
ing leaves, 

The winter snows and rainswept 
skies 

Were witcheries to which you were 
attuned. 


Your soul so blended with it 
all 

Until at times you beat your 
folded wings 

In vain attempt against the 
bars 

Of mortal ken; 

And then again you walked 

In sweet serenity, 

Secure in knowledge that some 
day 

The Call would come. 


The Call has come, 
The bars are down, 
Your wings are now unfolded; 
With swiftest flight they bore 
you far, 
To those bright realms 
Of which you dreamed, 
And there the One 
Who guides your spirit’s flight 
Receives—your liberated soul. 


Jesse E. Moore.1 


1 Wings Unfolded was written while Alice Hearrell Murray lay in state in the Capitol 
of Oklahoma, August 29, 1938, 


HARRY LEE STUART 
1865-1939 


Harry Lee Stuart was born at Mansfield, Louisiana, on September 20, 
1865. He was the son of Rev. Charles Bingley Stuart and his wife Elizabeth 
Lee, nee Davis! 

His grandfather, John Stuart, and grandmother, Lucy Stuart, nee Horne, 
on the paternal side, were both of Scotch descent and came from England to 
King William County, Virginia. His grandfather and grandmother on the 
maternal side were William Edwards Davis and Mary Hoomes Davis. His 
paternal grandparents had four sons, who, in order of their birth, were 
Charles Bingley, James, John William, and Ralph. 

Judge Harry Lee Stuart’s father (Charles Bingley Stuart, Sr.) was born 
and lived for many years in Virginia, In 1845 he graduated from Randolph- 
Macon College while it was located at Boydton, Virginia. Thereafter for 


1 Chronicles of Oklahoma, XV (1937), 229. 
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several years he taught chemistry in that college. Later he became president 
of a girls’ school at Ashland, Virginia, and still later he was admitted to the 
bar and engaged in the practice of the law. 

About the time he removed to Louisiana he became a local preacher 
with deacons orders in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. About 1859, 
Charles Bingley Stuart, Sr., and his brother, John William Stuart, devoted 
to each other and for a while in partnership, removed to Mansfield, Louis- 
iana, where Charles Bingley Stuart became the second president of the 
Mansfield Female College. 

Harry Lee Stuart finished his education with a Master’s degree from 
Randolph-Macon College after it was removed to Ashland, Virginia. His 
mother, Elizabeth Lee Davis Stuart, died when he was quite young and 
was buried at Mansfield, Louisana. His early life on account of this occa- 
sioned gloom was pervaded by sadness, but never in a long, difficult, but 
cultured and distinguished career did he depart from the traditions and best 
teaching of his day, a true gentleman of the old southern school. 

His father died in 1890 and is buried at Marshall, Texas. 

When he first came from Louisiana to Texas, he edited the Hesperian, 
a newspaper published at Gainesville, at the same time reading law. After 
being admitted to the bar he formed a partnership with Judge R. R. Bell, 
which continued and lasted through the last 46 years of his life. In 1910, 
this firm removed to Oklahoma City, the style of the firm then being 
Ledbetter, Stuart and Bell. 

When Judge Stuart died, Judge Bell told the newspaper reporters that 
in that long and intimate relationship he could not remember of ever having 
heard his partner utter an oath, and that his language was always as chaste 
as that of a child. 

Whilst he went through life burdened with the sorrows of others, he 
was ever careful to keep his own imprisoned within himself. As such a 
man he was outstanding as a counselor and will be remembered by those 
who sought his advice as one who had a generous and human kindness and 
a sympathizing spirit, worthy to be canonized with the saints. 

He was a careful student of the Bible and a devout Christian. At the 
bar he was a good and honorable fighter, working long and arduously for 
his client. Regardless of the amount involved in a case he might accept, 
it rested with him as @ celebrated one. The law in Oklahoma and Texas 
is better for his influence in having lived and practiced in said jurisdictions. 

In his home he was a man of devotion, a kind husband, generous to a 
fault and a father indulgent of his son. 

Many were the hours he spent with the classics in his own library, and 
often at night because he loved his fireside, his thoughts resolved themselves 
there to the benefit of others. He rose early and worked late, never conscious 
of the vast physical effort expended. Honor, loyalty, justice and devotion 
were pearls of great price to him, For their furtherance and fulfillment he 
lived and eventually died, even as he wished, on the way to try another 
case—a tribute to his early life and a noble prelude for a better one yet 
to come. What the future has lost, humanity has gained. The ideal will 
survive, he having lived for it and passed on, leaving it to swell deep in the 
hearts of those many who knew him and loved him. 

He died March 16, 1939, survived by his widow and Harry Lee tee Jr. 

R. R. Bell. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


2 Data for this article was furnished by Judge R. L. Williams, Durant; Judge Harry 
L: S. Halley, Tulsa; Will McKemmie, Wichita Falls, Texas; J. D. Stuart, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida and other members of the Stuart family. 
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